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With the coming of June 


Fresh-Air 
: we note the annual strong 


Charities. 

accession of public interest 
to fresh-air charities throughout the 
land. While this is due in greater 
part to the preparations for work 
during the coming months, it is cer- 
tainly stimulated by the timely pub- 
lication of encouraging reports of 
Glean- 
ings from a few of these reports may 


the work done last season. 


give an idea of the steady growth of 
the work. The country week of 
Boston, for example, during the 
twenty-one years previous to 1898, 
sent away for a country visit 43,986 
children and 5,700 adults. The 
money expended for this purpose 
amounted almost to $218,000. The 
average length of the visit, which in 
1897 was nine and four-fifths days, 
in 1898 had increased to thirteen 
days. This work began in 1875, 
when Rev. William Gannett and his 
sister provided outings in the country 
for 106 children. 


Indications seem to point 

to a wide application of 

the fresh-air idea this 

In Buffalo money is raised 

by especial mediums, including the 

“cradle banks.’ During the first 
145 


For the Coming 
Summer. 


season. 


Number 4 


summers of their use these banks re- 
turned between $1,000 and §2, 

each season, but they now have to 
contend similar 
lessen 


with a number of 
which 
effectiveness. 


schemes, somewhat 
The card at- 
tached to the bank states that each 


summer the fresh-air mission gives 


their 


500 children an outing of two weeks, 
100 sick 
cholera infantum hospital. 


and sends babies to its 
A novel 
plan has been adopted by the society 
in Baltimore. The average cost of 
maintaining a child in the country 
for two weeks is $2. The experi- 
ment of offering a premium of $1 
to rural for each 
home secured for one child will be 
It is thought that many rural 
church people who hesitate to con- 
tribute ready money to their church 


enterprises will be glad of the oppor- 


church societies 


tried. 


tunity to earn $1 for the church by 
caring for a child during two weeks. 
Somewhat different from the usual 
fresh-air work is the undertaking of 
the “ forward movement” in Chicago. 
The 


acres of forest land, with a frontage 


association has bought sixty 
on the east shore of Lake Michigan, 
ninety miles from Chicago. <A vaca- 
tion school will be there established. 
The more significant feature of the 
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move, however, is found in the 
object of making it possible for 
persons who work for small salaries 
to obtain cheap outings by paying 
board at actual cost on the co- 
operative plan. 


Several proposed features 
show an advance over last 
year in the idea of the 
vacation school as it is carried out 
by New York city. Text-books are 
to be done away with entirely. Last 
year the use of some readers was 
tolerated, but this year the training 
is to be entirely industrial and man- 
ual, and the “play” side of the 
movement will receive greater em- 
phasis. It is planned to use thirty 
schools in this, the second year of 
their municipal control. The term 
will continue eight weeks, beginning 
July 6. The schools will be open 
six days in the week, the first ses- 
sion beginning at about 8 A. M., and 
the second session closing at about 
6 p. M. It is intended to provide 
for an attendance of 100,000. 


New York 
Vacation 
Schools. 


According to a recent in- 
vestigation of the educa- 
tion department of Eng- 
land, 144,000 full-time school chil- 
dren are also engaged as laborers 
for wages or profit. Some merely 
carry a newspaper while 
others have work so heavy or hours 
so long that they have fitly been 
spoken of as “little white slaves.” 
It is these abnormal conditions 
which account for much apparent 
stupidity and sleepiness in pupils 
during school hours. More stringent 


Work 
Outside of 
School Hours. 


route, 


regulations of child labor is eyj. 
dently desirable for England, if the 
interests of the next generation are 
to be protected. And it is more 
than possible that a similar investi. 
gation in this country, especially in 
New York and Chicago among the 
foreign population, would show con. 
ditions little better than those of 
these English children. 


Buffalo he strike of the Buffalo 

Scoopers’ “‘scoopers”’ or grain shov. 

Strike. elers, which began May | 
and ended May 24, has interesting 
features. The original strike was 
by some 2,000 scoopers, who were 
joined later by nearly 4,000 freight, 
ore, and coal handlers. Although 
sO many men were out of employ- 
ment there was no disorder, and, 
largely through the intervention of 
Bishop Quigley, the strikers have 
won nearly all they asked. For 
many years the boss scoopers have 
been saloon-keepers and the men 
have been paid off in the saloon, so 
that favor with the saloon-keeper 
was essential, and a percentage of 
all wages found its way to his till. 
This is now abandoned wholly, the 
wages are practically doubled, and 
only union men are to be employed. 
The single point which the strikers 
failed to obtain was the abolition of 
the contract system instituted three 
years ago, under which the scoopers 
were employed by a contractor who 
represented the shipping interests, 
and who was alleged to make great 
profits at the expense of the men. 
The contract for the current season 
is not rescinded, but is guarded 
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against abuses. The saloon boss 
system has been long and vigorously 
fought in Buffalo by clergymen and 
others, and its abolition is a cause 
for rejoicing. 


The annual report of the 
city and suburban homes 
company, of New York, is 
a further instance of the advantages 
in a sensible philanthropic invest- 
ment. This company, founded three 
years ago with a capital of $2,000,000, 
is already paying three per cent on 
the total capital subscribed, although 
the investment of only about one- 
half of that total is as yet complete. 
The Alfred Corning Clark buildings, 
consisting of 373 apartments, four 
stores and an office, were completed 
about one year ago. 
months ending April 30, says the 
president’s report, the rentals were 
sufficient to cover all expenses of 
maintenance, interest on the mort- 
gage, five per cent on the capital 
stock represented in the investment, 
fifty per cent of the general expenses 
of the company, and there remained 
a surplus of $1,671.23, or a little over 
one per cent per annum on the cap- 
ital stock represented in the invest- 
ment. The average rental in the 
buildings is ninety-two and a half 


Model Homes 
as an 
Investment. 


During the six 


cents a room a week. 


Orchestrion hall, Racine, 
Two Sure Cures: Wisconsin, with a record 
for Tramps. 


of excellent social work 


behind it, promises absolutely to rid 


the city of all tramps and to provide 
for all the worthy poor who can 
work, if the citizens fully co-operate, 


and if the county “tramp-house”’ 
be abolished. Every house in the 
city is provided with tickets, which 
direct applicants for help to go to 
Orchestrion hall, where their needs 
will be given discriminating atten- 
In connection with the hall is 
a woodyard, which has been operated 
with success during the past year, 
and to whose charms the satisfactory 
already obtained by the 
management in dealing with tramps 
It is a noteworthy fact that 
this hall was originally a saloon, 
proprietor, after 
popularity, attempted to restrict the 
sale of liquors in his saloon to those 
who were not minors or drunkards. 
His patronage promptly fell away, 
and he turned the place into a tem- 
On his death 
soon after, the present institution 


tion. 


results 
is due. 


whose years of 


perance eating-house. 


was located in the hall, retaining the 
old name. 

From Oakland, Maine, comes an 
account of an invention which already 
has done wonders toward the solu- 
tion of the local tramp problem. 
This is no more and no less than a 
“tramp-chair,” a iron-clad 
cage on wheels, in which the trans- 


sort of 


gressor is constrained to sit in one 
position and remain on exhibition 
for two and one-half hours. The 
citizens of Oakland object to any 
charge of torture, on the ground 
that, while the maintaining of a fixed 
position in any kind of a chair for 
so long a period is hard, it is not 
cruel. Moreover, it that 
wherever the chair has been placed 
the fact that it was there has kept 
the tramps away. 


seems 
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A little more than one 
year ago the public baths 
association of Philadel- 
phia opened a new bath-house at the 
corner of Gaskill and Leithgow 
streets. Up to December 31, 1808, 
the total number of bathers was 
21,656, more than three-fourths being 
men and boys. 


A Philadelphia 
Bath-House. 


Practically all the 
bathers paid five cents per bath. 
Free tickets were given to 116 adults, 
and about 950 children were per- 


mitted to bathe without charge. 


The bath-house offers facilities for 
the washing of clothing, an oppor- 


tunity of which many are taking 
advantage. The increasing numbers 
of regular bathers are new evidence 
of the fact that cleanliness is a mat- 


ter of education and habit. 


The department of mu- 
nicipal statistics of Bos- 
ton has completed a study 
of the existing statistical 
methods and available information 
of the various city departments hav- 
ing charge of the dependent and de- 


linquent classes. It concludes that 
the manner of collecting social sta- 
tistics relative to dependents and 
delinquents by the city departments 
is in an embryonic state, a partial 
exception being made in the case 
of the work performed under the 
trustees for children. There is gen- 
erally a lack of system, of uniformity 
in methods, of attempts on the part 
of one department to draw upon the 
knowledge of others; and, in conse- 
quence, the sum total of the avail- 
able statistics is not one that affords 
a basis for scientific study. Certain 
general facts relating to nativity, 
sex, race, etc., are at hand, but the 
effort to penetrate beyond the com- 


Statistics 
That do not 
Count. 


mon places of institutions’ records 
is yet to be made. 


Mr. Arthur T. Hopkins, a grad. 
uate of the Massachusetts institute 
of technology, and editor of the 
Technology Review, has been ap. 
pointed superintendent of the Bos. 
ton almshouse and hospital on Long 


island, 


The union of Jewish con. 
gregations in New York 
city has decided to estab. 
lish a system of social clubs for the 
thousands of young Jewish working. 
women. 


Clubs for 
Hebrew Girls. 


The object is to provide 
places for wholesome recreation. It 
is thought that these clubs, if suc- 
cessful, will keep many girls from the 
dangerous influences of the street, 
and at the same time will afford op. 
portunity for social and intellectual 
development. Mission schools to be 
established in connection with the 
clubs will give daytime instruction 
to the Hebrew children of the tene- 
ments. 


PRISON NOTES. 


oe The new Maryland state 


New penitentiary, which is 
eee rapidly approaching com- 
pletion, possesses many advantages 
in its construction which the past 
ten or fifteen years have, for the 
first time, When 
finished, the building will have cost 
about one million dollars. 


made _ evident. 
The cells 
are of tool-proof steel, with an open, 
grated front, and floors and ceilings 
of green slate. Each is supplied with 
electric light, steel cot, water-closet, 
and wash-basin with running water. 
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PRISON 


The sanitation is excellent. The 
sub-basement of the administration 
building gives a space about seventy- 
five by seventy-five feet, which is 
arranged as one huge shower bath, 
where 100 prisoners can be bathed at 
the same time. The building in- 
cludes a library, a reading-room, and 
anight-school. There are 2,000 cells. 
Escape from the institution would 
seem to be practically impossible. 
AParole Lhe state fiscal court of 
tawUncon- Kentucky has rendered a 
aitutlonal. decision, holding that the 
convict parole law, passed in 1884, is 
unconstitutional. Governor Brown, 
during his administration, decided 
against the law on the ground that 
it infringed upon 
power, which is vested in the gover- 
nor alone, and the parole has not 
been in practical operation since 1891. 
The present prison commissioners 
brought suit to revive the law. 
The York 
prison commission has 
designated, as additional 
industries for the employment of 
prisoners at Sing Sing, the manu- 
facture of castings in general; park 
benches, settees, and 
door and window sashes. 
The passage of the work- 


the pardoning 


New state 


New Industries 
at Sing Sfng. 


chairs; and 


Delaware 
Workhouse house bill by the Delaware 

Bill. legislature marks a victory 
for prison reform which has been won 
only after several years of agitation. 
The struggle was begun at the an- 
nual conference of charities in 1893, 
when resolutions were addressed to 
the legislature asking for an improved 
penal system. The failure of this ap- 
peal showed the necessity of an or- 
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ganized campaign, and accordingly, 
in the following year, the Delaware 
union for public good was founded. 
Pulpit and press assisted in calling 
to the attention of the public the de- 
plorable condition of the county jails 
and the evil of laws which were then 
A bill for a work- 


house was presented to the legisla- 


still in operation. 


ture at its next session, but although 
it passed the house was defeated in 
the senate by a vote of five to four. 
The agitation was continued. At the 
last session the workhouse bill pro- 
posed for the state was defeated 
under the new law requiring three- 
fourths vote to pass bills with ap- 
propriations, but an amended bill 
establishing a New Castle county 
workhouse was passed. The great 
majority of the prisoners of the state 
are in New Castle county. The chief 
obstacles in the way of the bill seem 
to have been removed when it was 
shown to be an economical, and not 
an expensive, measure. The bill pro- 
vides for the appointment of a board 
of five trustees, who are to select 


land, and to apply the state appropri- 
ation of $100,000 toward the erection 
and equipment of buildings for the 


accommodation of all prisoners sen- 
tenced to prison by the courts of the 
county. The trustees are clothed 
with the powers hitherto vested by 
law in the sheriff of the county. 
Prisoners are to be compelled to 
labor eight hours in each secular 
day, unless physically incapacitated. 
Each prisoner will receive credit for 
money earned by overwork. The 
separation of the sexes, and of old 
from young criminals, and the em- 
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ployment of a merit system, are 
excellent features of the bill. 


STATE BOARD AND COMMISSIONS. 

The secretary of the state 
board of charities and cor- 
rection reports that the indeterminate 
sentence and parole bill, taking effect 
August 3, became a law without the 
approval of the governor, by time lim- 
itation thirty days after the close of 
the legislative session. 

Governor Lounsbury re- 
cently made appointments 
to fill the two vacancies which will 
occur in the membership of the state 
board of charities by expiration of 
term of service on July 1. Mr. George 
F. Spencer, of Deep River, was reap- 
pointed, and Mr. Henry H. Bridg- 
man, of Norfolk, was named in place 
of Mr. H. C. Whittlesey, of Middle- 
town, the present president of the 
board, who declined reappointment 
because of the pressure of other busi- 
ness. 


Colorado, 


Connecticut. 


The new commissioner is a 
gentleman of middle age, who has 
retired from business, and has the 
leisure, means, and inclination to en- 
gage in philanthropic work. The ap- 
pointment is regarded as an excellent 
one, and it is believed that the recip- 
ient will render valuable service to 
the board and the state. 

Since the last issue of the REVIEW 
two important bills have passed the 
legislature. 
that 
agent 


The most important is 
providing for a_ supervising 
to secure work and homes 
for boys released from the state 
school and to exercise a general 
supervision over them. 
requires a_ certificate 


The other 
from the 
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town selectmen in the case of every 
indigent person committed to the 
state hospital for the insane, stating 
whether such person has any valu. 
able property, and if so, declaring its 
value. The bill to reduce the num. 
ber of trustees at the state school for 
boys from twelve to eight and to 
place their appointment in the hands 
of the governor rather than with the 
senate, as at present, was defeated. 
The Hon. John W. Willis 
has been appointed a 
member of the state board of correc. 
tions and charities in place of Col. 
Conde Hamlin, whose term expired 
January 1. Judge Willis was 
formerly a member of the board for 
over five years, and resigned to ac- 
cept position. Rev. 
Gustav Watlund was also appointed 
to membership in the board, taking 
the place of Hon. J. B. Wakefield, 
who resigned in February. Mr. 
James H. Ball, of St. Paul, has been 
appointed by the board to prepare a 
compilation and comparison of the 
accounts of the various institutions 
that are under the supervision of the 
board, the legislature having appro- 
priated $1,500 for this purpose in 
accordance with a recommenda- 
tion of the governor. 

The state board of chari- 

New York. ‘ : . r 

ties, meeting in New York 
city on May 11, voted to disapprove 
of the incorporation of “the servants 
of relief for incurable cancer,” estab- 
lished by Mrs. Hawthorne 
Lathrop, mainly because the neces- 
sity for such an institution had not 
been shown. The incorporation of 


the Bethesda hospital and dispen- 


Minnesota. 


his judicial 


Rose 
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sary’ was approved on the favorable 
report of Commissioner Notman 
from Kings county, where the insti- 
tution is located. It is understood 
that this is practically a continuation 
of the “ non-sectarian home and hos- 
pital for epileptics ’’ under a new 
name. 

The board detailed the inspector of 
almshouses, Henry D. Kerr, to the 
position of deputy superintendent 
of state and alien poor, with an 
ofice in New York city, the grow- 
ing business of the board in that 
section of the state making such 
action necessary. Mr. Robert W. 
Hill, of Canandaigua, and Mr. Wal- 
ter S. Ufford, of New York, were 
appointed inspectors, and Mr. Karl 
F. Colson, of Amsterdam, reporting 
stenographer to the board, to com- 
mence June I. 

Plans for new buildings at Craig 
colony and at the New York state 
woman's relief corps home were ap- 
proved, and the work of construc- 
tion is to commence atan early date. 
It is expected that the colony will, 
by September 1, be ready to receive 
in the neighborhood of two hundred 
and fifty additional inmates. 

The New Hampshire con- 
ference of charities and 
correction, while in ses- 
sion last winter, appointed a commit- 
tee on organization. The report of 
this committee was presented at a 
recent public meeting in Concord, 
and an organization was effected. 
The constitution provides for five 
standing committees, as follows: 
on the insane, on _ feeble-minded, 
and dependent children, on penal 


New Hampshire 
State 
Conference. 


THE INSANE. 
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and reformatory institutions and all 
houses of detention, and on pauper 
delinquents. Mr. Henry E. Burn- 
ham, of Manchester, was elected 
president; Mr. John M. Gile, of 
Hanover, secretary; and Mrs. Frank 
S. Streeter, of Concord, treasurer. 


THE INSANE. 

Wisconsin’s_ neighbor 
— state, Minnesota, has _ re- 

jected the former’s plan 
of caring for the insane in county 
institutions, after giving it careful 
consideration with reference to fur- 
ther needed provision for the insane 
The trustees of the 
state 


in Minnesota. 
Minnesota insane 
they deem it unwise to adopt the 
Wisconsin system, and recommend 
instead what has been done in a 
number of states, and in New York 
ina measure. This is the erection 
of colony buildings near the state 
hospitals, and under the state hos- 
pital organization. Wherever this 
has been tried thus far it has been 
an unquestioned success, and doubt- 
less the wisdom of the Minnesota 
trustees will be rewarded with emi- 
nently practical results. The tenth 
biennial report states: “It is our 
opinion it is the best and most 
economical method of providing for 
the future increase by what is known 
as the colony plan, which combines 
low cost of buildings, partial sup- 
port by labor of patients on the 
farm, does away with the present 
crowded conditions, and at the same 
time be near enough to the present 
hospitals to obtain medical care and 
the supervision of trained nurses.” 


hospitals 
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All the insane Indians in 
the United States are to 
be cared for in the asylum 
which is soon to be erected at Can- 
ton, South Dakota. The number of 
patients, will be small, 
proportionately to the Indian popu- 
lation of 256,000. Mr. W.A. Jones, 
United States Indian commissioner, 
is quoted as saying that probably 
there never 


Insane 
Asylum for 
Indians. 


however, 


occurred a case of 
insanity in any Indian tribe until the 
malady was introduced by mixing 
with the whites. In this connection 
it is noteworthy that disease is play- 
ing havoc with the richest and best 
cared for tribes, such as the Okla- 
homa Osages, a nation of 16,000 
Indians with $9,000,000 to its credit. 
Among the tribes which have to 
work to support themselves, like the 
Sioux, the 
gradually increasing. 


however, numbers are 
DEPENDENT AND DELINQUENT CHILDREN. 


In acceptance of the invi- 


International d ; 
Congress on tation tendered at its 
Children. : . : 

meeting at Florence in 


1896, the committee in charge has 
sent out a circular announcing the 
meeting of the international congress 
on the care of children at Budapest, 
in September of this year and in- 
viting co-operation. His highness, 
the Archduke Joseph, will act as 
patron. The program has _ been 
planned to cover all matters relating 
to dependent and delinquent chil- 
dren, and there will be, at the same 
time, an exhibition of models of 
asylums for children, and of every- 
thing used in such institutions; of 


charts and plans; of reports of 
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different societies; and of books on 
the subject. The proper treatment 
of will be discussed ip 
elaborate papers, which are after. 
ward to be gathered together in a 
memorial volume. 


children 


The committee 
announces reduced fares on steamers 
and railways, and promises to pro. 
vide excursions in and around the 
city. Other attentions will also be 
shown. Admission to the congress 
is fixed at ten francs, reduced to 
five for those actually engaged in 
work for children. The following 
free translation of the two closing 
sections of the projected program is 
of interest : 

Section of Benevolence—(1.) The 
establishment of permanent refec- 
tories in those quarters of cities that 
are inhabited principally by poor 
working people, and also new schools 
and asylums in the country. (2.) The 
necessity of the greatest possible 
discretion in the distribution of 
clothing to poor children. (3.) The 
combination of vacation colonies for 
children with recreation places, es- 
pecial care being taken to place 
sickly city children in families; ar- 
rangements whereby children of poor 
parents leaving home to work, and 
even nursing children, can be cared 
for in permanent establishments. 
(4.) The advantage of organizing and 
managing farm colonies, industrial 
settlements, orphanages,and asylums 
from the standpoint of manual 
training. 

Section of Philanthropy—(1.) The 
question whether friendless children 
can receive a better education in 
families or in public institutions. 
(2.) The problem of the organization 
of reformatories in such a way that 
the moral education there given may 
produce the best results possible. 
(3.) The question as to what effect 
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would be produced upon the moral 
feeling of children by the establish- 
ment of an industrial home or school 
where they would pass their time in 
useful occupation for which they 
would receive a fixed reward. (4.) The 
question of the best employment of 
the vacation time for the moral edu- 
cation of children. (5.) The tendency 
toward begging and lying, and its 
remedy. (6.) Treatment of children 
with certain physical and mental de- 
fects: (a) blind; (4) deaf mutes; 
(c) idiots and imbeciles; (d@) insane ; 
(e) epileptics. 

An invitation is extended to Amer- 

icans officially interested to partici- 
pate in the work of the congress, 
which is international in scope. 
The court of appeals of 
the state of New York 
rendered on April 18 a 
decision that is likely to have far 
reaching effects on the care of de- 
pendent children in that state. The 
facts were briefly as follows: 

On June 5, 1895, four children, 
aged respectively ten, nine, six, and 
three years, were committed by a 
police justice to the care of the 
children’s aid society of Rochester, 
under section 291 of the penal code. 
The cause of commitment was the 
intemperance and neglect of their 
parents, although (in our opinion 
most unfortunately) the commitment 
of each child was headed “ desti- 
tution commitment,” and recited 
that the child “ was found not hav- 
ing any home or other place of 
abode, or proper guardianship, being 
inthe state of want and suffering, 
and destitute of means of support.” 
The children were placed by the 
society at board in private families, 
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and there remained until the recent 
decision. The parents of the chil- 
dren sought to regain their custody. 
Repeated applications to the society 
were refused, and finally a petition 
was addressed to the supreme court 
by the parents, asking that the 
children be returned te them. The 
regularity of the original commit- 
ment was not disputed, but the 
petition stated that since June, 1895, 
the parents had been sober and in- 
had tried to live 
respectable _ lives ; 


dustrious, and 
honorable and 


that they were both earning good 
wages ; were in comfortable financial 


circumstances, and had a substantial 
bank account in a local savings 
bank. These facts were verified by 
the affidavits of numerous third 
parties. 

It was claimed by the society that 
when a child is regularly committed 
to a charitable institution, under 
section 291 of the penal code, the 
institution can not be deprived of its 
custody, except by its own consent. 
The decision of the court was ad- 
verse to this view. It held that the 
supreme court of the state of New 
York, having general jurisdiction in 
law and equity, and being vested 
with all the jurisdiction which was 
possessed and exercised by the court 
of chancery in England at the time 
of our separation from the mother 
country, except as modified by the 
constitution and statutory provi- 
sions, has power to intervene in such 
cases, and to restore the children to 
the custody and care of their parents. 
The opinion written by Justice 
Bartlett was concurred in by all the 
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members of the court of appeals, 
and leaves no possible doubt as to 
the views of the court. We quote: 

Where there has been an inter- 
ference by the court to protect and 
care fora child at the public expense, 
the chancery power of the supreme 
court as to the restoration of the 
child to the care of its parent seems 
only to be limited by the necessities 
of the case, having a due regard for 
the welfare of the infant. . . The 
questions controlling the restoration 
to its parents of a pauper child in 
the custody of a charitable institu- 
tion, whether through the chancery 
power of the supreme court or under 
the poor law, are the same, to wit, 
the best interests of the child and 
the ability of the parent, both moral 
and financial, to discharge his duty 
in the premises. . . It certainly is a 
most startling doctrine that a child, 
who is a public charge and has been 
committed for such reasons as are 
disclosed in this case, can not be 
restored to parental care and control, 
where conditions have changed and 
are such that neither in law or morals 
the separation of parent and child 
should be continued. . . Stripped of 
all form and technicality, we have 
this situation: Intemperate parents 
are deemed to be unfit custodians of 
their children, and the state steps in 
and cares for and supports them for 
the time being. It 


now appears 
that the parents have reformed, are 
living honorable lives, and are 


abundantly able to care for their 
children. It seems self-evident that 
public policy and every considera- 
tion of humanity demand the res- 
toration of these children to parental 
control. 

This decision, adverse to the view 
that has generally been held by the 
charitable institutions of the city of 
New York, who have maintained 
that a commitment, regularly made, 
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could not be successfully attacked 
in the courts, in our opinion js 
clearly in line with good public 
policy, though it will undoubtedly 
tend to complicate somewhat the 
work of 


institutions and _ societies 
which care for destitute and neg. 
lected children. It is to be noted 
that the decision expressly states 
that ‘we are not now called upon to 
decide what effect legal adoption in 
good faith by third parties would 
have on an application like this.” 
It will, however, undoubtedly add 
somewhat to the uncertainty of the 
title that can be given to foster 
parents and to persons receiving 
children from charitable institutions 
by indenture or agreement. 

In one respect the decision is dis. 
appointing. No distinction what- 
ever is made between children com- 
mitted because of the poverty of 
their parents and those committed 
because of their intemperance, im- 
morality, or criminal neglect. Per. 
haps this is due to the fact that the 
original commitments, though actu 
ally secured by reason of the neglect 
and intemperance of the parents, 
were “destitution commitments.’ 
The whole proceeding was_ thus 
brought in line with the administra- 
tion of public relief and the custody 
of children cared for 
by the public because of the desti- 
tution of their parents. The de- 
full can be found in 
Charities of May 20, published by 
the charity organization society of 
New York. 

Mr. C. D. Randall, founder of the 
Michigan state public school, a 


received and 


cision in 
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lawyer and a thorough student 
of the legal questions involved in 
the care of dependent children, 
writes that he is “painfully sur- 
prised”” by the New York decision, 
and continues as follows: 

There has been no decision in the 
supreme court of the state of Michi- 
gan in line with the New York case 
cited. I am forcibly impressed that 
the New York case is one of those 
instances where the learned court is 
more legislative than judicial. If 
based on the powers of the chancery 
side of the courts, I fail to find in 
the decision, or elsewhere, precedents 
to sustain it. But, unfortunately for 
the state of New York, it is law there 
now. And the decisions of the court 
of appeal of that state being almost 
authoritative outside of New York, 
the decision is likely to do harm 
elsewhere. Had it been rendered in 
Michigan, it would have almost 
closed the doors of the state public 
school for dependent children, which 
has saved by the thousand the de- 
pendent children of the state. The 
decisions of the Michigan courts are 
exactly on the line of the English 
and American courts for over one 
hundred years as to the power and 
duty of the court in protecting 
children. Theleading Michigan case 
is Corrie vs. Corrie 509, in which 
Judge Graves says: 

“In contests of this kind the 
opinion is now nearly universal that 
neither of the parties (the father nor 
mother) has any rights that can be 
allowed to seriously militate against 
the welfare of the child. The para- 
mount consideration is what is really 
demanded by its best interests. No 
other occasion can call more loudly 
for judicial vigilance in reaching for 
exact truth, and in putting aside 
with unsparing hand mere techni- 
calities of procedure.” 

In the law governing the state 
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public school, when the _ probate 
judge finds the child dependent on 
the public for support, the parents 
are ‘released from all parental du- 
ties towards and responsibility for 
such child, and shall thereafter have 
no rights over or to the custody, 
services, or earnings of such child, 
except in cases where said board 
may, as herein provided, restore the 
child to its parents.” The effect of 
the commitment to the school on 
their rights, is fully explained to the 
parents before the order is made, 
and this has much to do in inducing 
the parents to make further efforts 
to support their children. Under 
the New York rule the tendency 
will be to fill up to an overflow all 
institutions for children, as the par- 
ents may “reform” and receive the 
children back after the institution 
has supported them and completed 
their education. In the administra- 
tion of Michigan laws, parental 
rights have been carefully guarded 
and respected in all cases where 
possible. Since the school opened 
in 1874, 563 children have been re- 
stored to their parents up to June 
30, 1808. 

The theory underlying the Michi- 
gan system is that the rights of the 
child are higher than those of the 
parents when the future moral and 
physical well-being of the child is in 
question, and the right of the state 
to protect itself by insuring the 
character and safety of its future 
citizens is the highest right of all. 
We shall expect a New York statute 
correcting the evil done to the cause 
of dependent children by the learned 
court of appeals. 

In the state of Illinois 
there has been heretofore 
very little legislation con- 
cerning children, and no uniform 


Ilinois 
Legislation. 


for caring for those who 


system 
become the subjects of public or 
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private charity. 
state, but 


Several so-called 
really private, institu- 
tions have received children by 
commitment, and have _ received 
subsidies from the public treasury. 
Local officials have frequently 
placed children under the charge 
of the children’s home society, 
sometimes contributing toward the 
cost of their care. Some children 
have been allowed to remain in 
almshouses. 

A general act concerning the treat- 
ment and control of dependent, 
neglected, and delinquent children 
has recently been approved by the 
governor. Some of the leading pro- 
visions of the law, which includes 
twenty-one sections, are as follows: 
The law opens with a very inclusive 
definition of dependent, neglected, 
and delinquent children, the 
guage being somewhat similar to 
that of section 291 of the penal code 
of New York. The circuit and 
county courts are given original 
jurisdiction 


lan- 


concerning such chil- 
dren. In counties having more 
than a half-million population (in- 
cluding only Cook county at pres- 
ent) the judges of circuit court shall 
designate one or more of their num- 
ber to hear all cases coming under 
the law, and a special court-room 
is to be provided and a separate 
record of the cases kept. 
counties children’s 


In such 
cases coming 


before a justice of the peace or police 
magistrate are to be immediately 
transferred to the judge or judges 
Any reputable 
person having knowledge of a child 
in the county in which he resides 


above designated. 
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who appears to be neglected, de. 
pendent, or delinquent may file 
with the clerk of the court a petition 
setting forth the facts, whereupon a 
summons shall be issued requiring 
the parent or guardian of the child 
to appear with it in court. The 
courts may appoint unsalaried pro. 
bation officers. 

Dependent and neglected children 
may be committed either to a suit. 
able state institution, a reputable 
citizen, a training school or indus. 
trial school, or to an association 
embracing in its objects the purpose 
of caring or obtaining homes for 
dependent or neglected children. 
Thereupon such institution, person, 
or association shall become the legal 
guardian of the person, but not of 
the estate of such child.  Delin. 
quent children may be committed 
to the care of a probation officer, 
who may allow such child to remain 
in its own home or place it in a 
suitable family home, or they may 
be committed to a training school 
or industrial school, or to an institu- 
tion incorporated for the care of 
delinquent children. Children so 
committed shall be under the con- 
trol of the board of managers of 
such institutions, who may place 
such child on parole, or commit it 
to an association for the care of 
neglected and dependent children. 
Children under twelve years of age 
shall not be committed to a jail or 
police station. 

Associations whose objects em- 
brace the care of dependent, neg- 
lected, or delinquent children can 
not become incorporated until the 
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proposed articles of incorporation 
have been submitted to the state 
board of charities, and that board 
has certified to the secretary of 
state that in its judgment the pro- 
posed incorporators are responsible 
people, the proposed work needed, 
and the proposed incorporation for 
the public good. Amendments to 
aticles of incorporation of 
associations are to be made in 
manner. All 
are to be subject to 
visitation, inspection, 
and supervision by the state board 
of charities as the public charitable 
institutions of the state. Courts 
may require information and statist- 
They shall file an 
annual report with the state board 
of charities, showing the number of 
children received, the number placed 


such 
similar such 
ciations 
the same 


asso- 


ics from them. 


in homes, etc., and also a full finan- 
tial statement. Parents and guard- 
ians may surrender children to such 
associations or institutions. Asso- 
tiations incorporated under the laws 
of other states shall not place chil- 
dren in families in Illinois without 
having furnished the state board of 
charities with such guarantee as the 
state board may require, that they 
will not bring into the state children 
having any contagious or incurable 
disease, or any deformity, or being 
of feeble mind or a vicious character, 
and that they will remove from the 
state any children placed out by 
them who become a public charge 
within a period of five years. In 
committing children to individuals 
or associations, the courts shall, so 


far as practicable, observe the relig- 
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ious faith of the parents. County 
judges may appoint a board of six 
visitors in each county, who shall 
serve without compensation, to visit 
all institutions, societies, and associa- 
tions receiving children. 

The law can be found in full in 
the Children’s Home Finder for April. 
Its concluding section is significant, 
indicating a strong preference for 
the placing-out system. 

This act shall be liberally con- 
strued, to the end that its purpose 
may be carried out, to wit, that the 
care, custody, and discipline of a 
child shall approximate as nearly as 
may be that which should be given 
by its parents; and in all cases where 
it can be properly done, the child is 
placed in an approved family home 
and becomes a member of the family 
by legal adoption or otherwise. 


It is most unfortunate that it was 
found necessary to eliminate a pro- 
vision of the bill as first introduced, 
which forbade the retention of chil- 
dren in almshouses. 

The bill has many admirable feat- 
It defines the classes of chil- 
dren who may become the subjects 
of judicial action, it 
procedure by which they may be 
brought into court, and confers upon 
the magistrate ample jurisdiction. 
At this point, however, it seems to 
us to stop short. It does not estab- 


ures. 


outlines the 


lish any system for the public care 
of such children. By inference, at 
least, it continues the subsidies to 
private institutions, and, although no 
reference is made to payment to 
private associations which receive 
children for the purpose of placing 
them in families, it is highly proba- 
ble, judging from the experience of 
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other states, that such payments will 
be continued. In other words, the 
new law, unless supplemented by 
further legislation outlining a sys- 
tem for the public care of children, 
seems to us likely to lead to the 
development of a system of public 
subsidies to private corporations for 
doing public work, such as now ex- 
ists in New York and in California. 
This was not the primary intent of 
the framers of the bill, but neither 
was it prominent in the minds of 
those who framed the New York 
children’s home law of 1875, which 
has led to an enormous development 
of the subsidy system in that state. 
If the state is to be committed to 
the subsidy system it should be so 
stated, clearly and explicitly, in the 
law. In the opinion of many, it 
would be better to establish a system 
for the public care of children who 
are to be the wards of the pub- 
lic and are to be cared for out of 
public funds. 


HoMER FOLKS, 


County Ald to There 


Orphan 
Asylums, 


was for a time 
some thought that the 
new county reform law 
in Indiana might prevent the further 
extension of county aid to private 
orphan asylums, without such asy- 
lums becoming county institutions. 
However, in an opinion to the sec- 
retary of the state board of charities, 
Attorney-general Taylor holds that 
the new law does not annul former 
laws in regard to the keeping of 
children in county asylums nor does 
it prohibit the administration of aid 
to children not in county asylums. 
The old law provides that when 
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counties do not own and manage 
orphan asylums, they may contract 
with other such asylums to take care 
of the county orphan poor. Such 
contracts make such asylums quasi. 
county institutions, which will bring 
them under the provisions of the 
county reform law. 


At a meeting held at the 
“oo New York chamber of 

commerce May 16, a na. 
tional movement was begun for the 
relief of distress in Cuba and the 
establishment of schools for the edu- 
cation of Cuban children. 
mittee. with 


A com- 


General Francis V. 


Greene as chairman, was appointed 
to take charge of the work in New 
York and to co-operate with simi- 


lar committees in other cities. The 
need of such a movement has be. 
come painfully evident during the 
past few months. General Greene 
gave a startling corroboration of the 
stories of distress in the island when 
he stated that the number of or. 
phaned Cuban children now in dire 
need is not less than 50,000. The 
greater part of these children are half 
clad, if clothed at all, and their sub- 
sistence is uncertain. Many of them 
are living on roots and berries. Gen- 
eral Wilson, military commander of 
the province of Matanzas, has antici- 
pated these beginnings of work for 
the Cuban orphans by instigating 
and lending his influence to the es- 
tablishment of an orphan asylum. 


The new board of chil- 
New Jersey : a . 
children’s dren’s guardians of New 
Guardians. Jersey, with headquarters 


at Newark, is having a busy time 
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ysuming the active charge of the 
children who will come under its 
are. The board has numerous 
applications from those wishing to 
provide homes for the very young 
children. It is thought that some 
difficulty will be found in placing 
out those between six and ten years 
of age, for whom it will in many 
cases be necessary to pay board. 
Hudson county freeholders 
that some of the powers of the new 
board are unconstitutional, and will 
make a friendly test of them in the 
courts before giving over the chil- 
dren now herded in the Snake Hill 
almshouse. 


claim 


The thirteenth annual 
report of the children’s 
island sanatorium near 
Marblehead, Massachusetts, 
that, in the two months during 
which it was open last year, 204 
children were cared for. The aver- 
age stay was two weeks. We note 
that in Philadelphia plans are in 
progress for a créche to be known as 
the country nursery. 


Caring for Sick 
Children, 


shows 


sterilized Mik 2INCe the introduction of 
in infants’ a plant for sterilizing milk 
Hospitals. into the infants’ hospital 
of New York city on Randall's isl- 
and last year, the death rate has de- 
creased from forty-four per cent in 
1897 to twenty per cent in 1898. 
The plant was given to the city by 
Mr. Nathan Straus, who is said to be 
desirous that the 
milk be extended to the children of 
New York city by the placing of 
sterilizing plants in the city parks. 


use of healthful 


The Milliken memorial 
ae hospital for children in 

New Orleans was opened 
May 4. It is a large building of 
pressed brick, and will accommodate 
The 
building was erected and furnished 
and presented to the charity hospital 
by the widow of the late Richard 
Milliken, as a memorial to her hus- 
band. The total 
$100,000. 


160 children in its eight wards. 


cost was about 


Liability of Lhe appellate division of 


Hospitals 


the supreme court in New 
for Injuries. 


York city has decided ina 
certain case that a charity hospital 
which accepts a pay patient under 
contract to furnish a competent 
trained nurse may be liable for per- 


sonal injury suffered by the patient 


through negligence on the part of 


the nurse. In the case in point the 
nurse had had only nine months of 
training instead of the full two years. 
It was decided, therefore, that the ac- 
tion was maintainable on the ground 


of breach of contract. 


A wheel within a wheel is 

Care of 
Sick Nurses. ; 
aid society of 


the trained nurses’ united 
America, 
New York 
The society, which is estab- 


recently organized in 
city. 
lished on a strictly business basis, 
has as its object the aid of trained 
nurses who are detained from duty 
by illness or accident, and the pay- 
ment of a funeral benefit in case of 
death. 
come from the dues paid by the 
members, and will provide for a 
sick benefit of $5 a week for six 


The money for this is to 
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weeks in any one year and $50 for 
a funeral benefit. 


An international confer- 
ence was held in Berlin, 
May 24-27, with the ob- 
ject of facilitating efforts for the 
prevention and cure of tuberculosis, 
and of leading these efforts into the 
right channel “by a discussion of 
their proper scientific basis.” 
CHARITY ORGANIZATION. 
The new building of the 
united Hebrew charities 
of New York city, the gift 
of Mr. Solomon Loeb to the organi- 
zation, was dedicated May 18. The 
building includes accommodations 
for the relief work of the organiza- 
tion, offices and meeting rooms for 
various Hebrew charitable enter- 
prises, and an assembly hall. In its 
construction especial attention was 
given to the sanitary problems in- 
volved in the handling of crowds from 
the less healthful parts of the city. 
A charity organization so- 
ciety is being formed in 
Honolulu. The expenditures of 
the city for charitable purposes is 
between $10,000 and $20,000 a year, 
the higher figure including work not 
strictly charitable, as kindergartens. 
iieiteaies An effort is on foot to 
consolidate the Bethel 
associated charities and the Bethel 
union of Cleveland. It is hoped by 
this method to do away with the con- 
fusion of having two headquarters for 
the charitable work of the city, and 
to make possible more definite treat- 
ment of the vagrants which infest 
the city. 


Prevention of 
Tuberculosis. 


Hebrew 
Charities 
Bullding. 


Honolulu. 


1See bibliography for March. 
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A free reading-room for 
free em? the blind, opened not 
long ago at the Chestnut 
street library in Philadelphia, jis 
already popular. About 3,000 vol. 
umes are now on the shelves, of 
which 1,500 belong to the home 
teaching society. One great advan. 
tage is the use of a typewriter to 
transcribe current works in raised 
type. It used to be said that the 
blind are especially fond of religious 
and poetical volumes, but a well 
known literary worker has called 
attention to the fact that the only 
reason for this is that almost the 
only books printed in type such as 
the blind use are of a religious or 
poetical nature. Hence the tran- 
scribing of the best current literature 
on other subjects into a type that is 
digitally legible should prove a 
great boon. A recent addition to 
the state library of New York, at 
Albany, is a department of books 
for the blind. These books are 
distributed in somewhat the same 
way as the books in the “traveling 
libraries,” volumes being sent by 
express to borrowers in all parts of 
the state. The first order for the 
printing of books was sent out about 
one year ago. Mrs. S. C. Fairchild, 
who is in charge of the department, 
is now endeavoring to get a complete 
list of the blind in the state, with 
certain data concerning each. 


BOOK NOTES. 
Professor Henderson’s 
crowded little handbook 


of university, college, and 
social settlements offers for the use 
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BOOK 


of students of social science an excel- 
lent classification of its subject. A 


gerson who is unfamiliar with the 


theories and practice of settlement 
life can, by perusal of this book, gain 
4 fair insight into the movement in 
avery short time, while the social 
worker will find in it, conveniently 
arranged, matter of which he con- 
stantly makes use. The faults, for 
the most part, are such as may be 


1 . 
to nasty 


attributed preparation. 
[here is, moreover, a tone of enthu- 
sasm which, while not altogether 
the con- 


indesirable, robs some of 


clusions of their effectiveness. For 
instance, the historical introduction 
and the paragraphs concerning the 
the 
would seem to show that the social 


rigin of British settlements 
settlement is the only great result of 
the social movements of the past fifty 
vears. It is interesting to note the 
evidence adduced to prove the relig- 
the settlement. 


ious character of 


Religion, as creed or worship, does 
not belong to the settlement in the 
same way in which it belongs to the 
church. The work of the settlement 
is to teach the elements of religion 
One not 


wondering whether a distinction is 


by example. can help 


here recognized between religion 


and ethics. 
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The 


parts. 


book is divided into three 
Under Part I are given an 
historical introduction, an account 
of the origin and progress of the 
British settlements, and a 
account of settlements in the United 
States. 
used to illustrate the different 
methods of work in use. Part II is 
devoted to the theory of the settle- 


similar 


Representative settlements 
are 


ment. The movement is a “ univer- 
sity movement outward upon the 
world.” . . The ideal is missionary 

“essentially social, missionary, 
communicative.” . . There are “va- 
rious forces working to unify Ameri- 
can life but the most direct and 
conscious effort to promote unity 
among heterogeneous populations is 
the settlement” the religious 
motive “has been at the heart of 
the settlement from the beginning” 

the settlement is not an indus- 
trial enterprise, nor a school, nor a 
mercantile establishment, nor a re- 
lief agency, norachurch.. . “It is 
nearly allied to a household or a 
colony of households.” 

Part III deals with methods and 
the heads: Laying 
foundations, methods of work actu- 
ally in use, and results and outlook. 
An interesting feature under the 
second comprehensive 
table of settlement activities. 


results under 


head is a 


Henry B. MERWIN. 











THE TWENTY-SIXTH NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF 
CHARITIES AND CORRECTION. 


The Cincinnati meeting, held May 
17-23, was in point of attendance 
the largest in the history of the na- 
tional conference, with the exception 
of the quarter-centennial in New 
York last year. The total registra- 
tion was ncarly 800, about half being 
delegates or visitors other than mem- 
bers. Twenty-five states were rep- 
resented. The local committee did 
much to make the arrangements for 
the meeting convenient and pleasant, 
their efforts falling little short of the 
extraordinary work of the local com- 
mittee of the quarter-centennial. 
The general interest of the confer- 
ence centered around the discussion 
of the sections on municipal chari- 
ties, on destitute and neglected chil- 
dren, and on the organization of 
charity, while each of the other sec- 
tions had its full share of stimulating 
and suggestive thought, participated 
in by those specially engaged in its 
line of work. An exception might 
be made regarding the section on 
the care of the insane, the attendance 
on which was greatly lessened by the 
meeting of the medico-psychological 
association, held at the same time as 
the national conference. 

The local papers, as a whole, gave 
poor reports of the meetings, com- 
paring unfavorably with the New 
York dailies, which last year, even 
in the press of war news, made space 
for full reports of the conference. 
Cincinnati, on Saturday night and 
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Sunday of conference week, was 
“wide open” to a degree which 


surprised even those who are familiar 
with the slums of New York and 
Chicago. Doubtless the local press 
is so busy telling of the carnival of 
crime of which the indications were 
so patent to the casual observer last 
week that it has no space left to 
think of reform of the criminal or 
rescue in childhood of the future 
social outcast. 

The summary of the committee 
on reports from states is reprinted 
in another place in this number. 
Most of the material presented is 
already familiar to readers of the 
REVIEW; brought together in the 
present compact form, the report 
constitutes a useful résumé of the 
philanthropic progress of the year 
just passed. 

Brief reports of the work of the 
conference follow. 

The chairman of the com- 
mittee on child-saving 
work was Mr. Thomas M. 
Mulry, of New York city, an active 
worker in the society of St. Vincent 
de Paul, and in the charity organ- 


Child-Saving 
Work. 


ization society, and also connected 
with important catholic children’s 
institutions. The report of this 
committee, unlike most committee 
reports, was not simply the work of 
the chairman, but was the unanimous 
report of the committee, which 
included representatives of state 
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boards of charities, state institutions 
for destitute children, placing-out 
societies, and the newly created state 
board of children’s guardians of New 
Jersey. This report may, therefore, 
be regarded as the first careful state- 
ment of methods and principles on 
which representatives of the various 
methods of caring for children have 
of 
itsimportant paragraphs are quoted 
verbatim. Summing up the senti- 
ments expressed at the New York 
conference, the report says: 


agreed. For this reason some 


There was naturally a great di- 
vergence of ideas on the subject as 
viewed from different standpoints, 
and the preponderance of opinion 
seemed to be in favor of placing the 
children in good homes, where such 
could be found and the circumstances 
warranted such action being taken. 
The good work accomplished by 
the institutions in the past was 
fully recognized, as well as _ the fact 
that the institution has an im- 
portant place to fill in the future on 
disciplinary and educational lines, 
and the care of those children in 
which the conditions will prevent 
their being placed in homes. Again, 
many children were said to be kept 
longer than necessary in the insti- 
tution, because, having no relatives, 
there were no persons to claim them. 


This class was considered a very 
excellent one to place in good 


homes, provided the families in such 
homes were of the same religious 
faith as the child. The earlier they 
were placed in such families the 
better, undoubtedly, it would be for 
the child, as the motive which 
induces one to take a child of tender 
years is apt to be much more dis- 
interested than inspires many who 
take children who have reached an 
age when they may be utilized as help. 


CHILD-SAVING WORK. 
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As to the placing of children in 
families, the report states: 


The finding of family homes for 
children has been taken up very 
enthusiastically and with excellent 
success in many localities. In New 
York state, the catholic home bureau 
has been very recently organized and 
incorporated. One great drawback 
to the placing-out system in the past 
was the disregard in frequent cases 
of the religious beliefs of those 
placed, which resulted in children 
being sent to homes of different 
religions to that in which they were 
baptized. This naturally prevented 
the unanimous support so essential 
to the permanent success of every 
movement, but the difficulty has 
been overcome in most instances 
by providing that children be placed 
in homes of their own religious 
faith. 

In order to be successful, the 
placing-out system needs the most 
careful supervision, and those inter- 
ested in the work realize how prone 
to selfishness people are, and that 
many wish the children only for the 
work they can obtain from them. 
There is generally a demand for 
girls from twelve to fourteen years, 
or boys of the same age. The main 
difficulty is to find homes for the 
children ten to eleven years of age, 
and in very large communities it 
will be found very difficult to secure 
desirable homes for all dependent 
children. This does not, however, 
mean that any effort should be 
spared to place as many children as 
possible in good homes, and this 
committee is strongly in favor of 
renewed activity in this direction, 
on the lines suggested. It is the 
opinion of some interested in the 
work that the payment of board in 
families would facilitate securing 
good homes for all children to be 
placed out. 
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The importance of preserving home 
ties is emphasized by the committee 
in the following language : 

Your committee is emphatically of 
the opinion that the ounce of pre- 
vention is better than the pound of 
cure, and it strongly urges upon all 
charitable people the absolutely para- 
mount necessity of preserving the 
home whenever and wherever pos- 
sible. 

Do not be in a hurry to send the 
children to an institution until you 
are convinced of the hopelessness of 
preserving the home. Remember 
that when the home is broken up, 
even temporarily, it is no easy task 
to bring it together again. 

One of the best helps in the expe- 
rience of this committee in keeping 
the home intact is the wisely con- 
ducted day nursery. By providing 
a place for the children while the 
mother is at work, this institution 
has become a most potent factor in 
the preservation of the home, and has 
been productive of incalculable good. 


At the general session, besides the 
report of the committee, two papers 
were presented. One was by Mr. 
Robert W. Hebberd, secretary of the 
state board of charities of New York, 
on “dangers attendant upon careless 
methods in placing out children.” Mr. 
Hebberd gave an account of the un- 
fortunate results arising from the 
careless placing out of children in 
certain localities in the states of New 
York and New Jersey. As indicat- 
ing that this is no new evil, Mr. Heb- 
berd quoted from Sir George Nicholl’s 
“history of the English poor law,” 
showing that in the time of King 
George III. many grievances had 
arisen from the binding by parish 
officers of poor children as appren- 
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tices to improper persons. Mr. Heb. 
berd emphasized the importance of 
employing only persons of intelli. 
gence, high character, and a truly 
philanthropic spirit in the placing 
out of children; also the keeping of 
proper records of all children, and an 
adequate supervision over them. 
Mr. E. A. Hall, of Springfield, 
Massachusetts, an active worker in 
the society of St. Vincent de Paul, 
read a paper on “the relation be. 
tween care of destitute and depend. 
ent children in the home and in the 
institution.” Mr. Hall emphasized 
the of placing young 
children in families by adoption, and 


necessity 


of providing industrial training and 
trade teaching for many of the older 
children. 

At the first section meeting, Mr. 
Homer Folks, secretary of the state 
charities aid of New 
York, made a brief address on co- 
operation between child-saving agen- 


association 


cies and other charities. The speaker 
indicated four lines on which there 
should be such co-operation: (1) In 
regard to the admission of children, 
so that associated charities and relief 
societies may have an opportunity to 
assist worthy parents to keep their 
children with them; (2) in the estab- 
lishment by institutions of few and 
flexible 
terms 


rules with regard to the 
upon which children are re- 
ceived, so as to be able to meet the 
needs of all classes of cases; (3) co- 
operation with the best hospitals 
and dispensaries in order that in- 
mates of children’s institutions and 
children under the charge of placing- 
out societies may enjoy the benefits 
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of the most skillful medical treat- 
ment; (4) in regard to all legislation 
relating to the care of children, and 
in improving the management of 
public institutions for children. 

At the second section meeting, 
Mr. H. H. Hart, secretary of the 
Illinois children’s aid 
society, presented a paper on “the 
place of the institution in child- 
Mr. Hart held that 
there was now almost unanimity of 


home and 


saving work.” 


opinion that institutions were de- 
sirable for the temporary care of 
children, for the care of defective or 
delinquent children, and for the care 
of children who are likely to be re- 
claimed by their parents, but that it 
that 
children should be reared to a self- 
supporting age in institutions. He 
stated that replies from thirty-six 


was not desirable normal 


correspondents in various states 
showed a unanimous opinion that 
the work of placing-out societies was 
being more and more carefully done. 
Such societies have been placed 
under state supervision in Illinois, 
New York, Wisconsin, and Minne- 
sota. In the states of Indiana, Michi- 
gan, Illinois, Minnesota, and Kansas, 
laws have been passed to regulate 
the importation of children from 
other states. 

At previous sessions of the con- 
ference the child-saving section has 
been characterized by sharp debates, 
without 
feeling, between the advocates of 


not always considerable 


the placing-out and the institutional 


systems. The New York conference, 
and, to still greater degree, the Cin- 


cinnati conference, have shown re- 
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markable progress in reaching a 
concensus of opinion on the lines 
indicated in the report of the com- 
mittee and in Mr. Hart’s paper. 

The general session and 
section meetings of the 
committee on 
and municipal 


County and 
Municipal 
Charities. ‘a 

county 
charities, including 
lively 

with 


and 
the 
first session of the conference with 
papers by Mayor S. M. Jones, of 
Dr. 
superintendent of the Rhode Island 


outdoor relief,’ were 


interesting. Beginning 


Toledo, and Geo. F. Keene, 


hospital for the insane, and con- 
tinuing to the last day of the meet- 
ing, 
of the unemployed” was treated by 
Rev. Washington Gladden, of Co- 
lumbus, the committee gave to the 


when the topic of the “ problem 


conference some exceptionally strong 
and able papers and discussions. 
The report of the chairman, Mr. 
Joseph P. Byers, of Columbus, ad- 
vocated state control of county jails 
and workhouses, and, at least, a 
closer supervision of the municipal 
prisons. It argued also for state 
direction of the work for dependent 
children. 


plea for the elimination of partisan 


The report closed with a 


control of institutions. 

A marked impression was made 
on the conference by the address of 
Mayor Jones on “ charity or justice 
which?” In his plea for the right 
of every man to work, the apparent 
denial of which right is to his mind 
the cause of the existence of the un- 
social classes, Mr. Jones seems to 
have given too little consideration 
to that large element in the depend- 
class, who either by 


ent are so 
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deliberate choice or by the weight 
of heredity and environment. His 
broad and charitable interpretation 
of “justice’’ was not altogether un- 
derstood by the conference. The 
result was a spirited discussion, par- 
ticipated in by many prominent 
members of the conference. To 
those who know him best, Mr. Jones 
is a man who, in practice and in 
theory, clothes the justice which he 
demands for “all the people” with a 
broad and comprehensive charity. 
No paper of the conference excited 
greater interest than that of Dr. 
Keene on “municipal responsibility 
in the spread of tuberculosis.” He 
traced the history of the disease; 
how before Christ it was known to 
be contagious, but that its 
nature was not revealed 


true 
until the 
comparatively recent demonstrations 
by Koch. 

Consumption, the writer said, 
has claimed more victims than all 
the wars and all the plagues and 
scourges of the human race. Even 
in the few short years since Koch's 
discovery, over two million persons 
on this continent have succumbed 
to its fatal infection. . . The annual 
tribute of the United States is over 
one hundred thousand of its inhabi- 
tants... . 

Of the 70,000,000 individuals now 
peopling these United States 
10,000,000 must inevitably die of 
this disease if the present ratio is 
kept up... 

The underlying principle in any 


warfare against tuberculosis must 
be the universal knowledge and 


recognition of the fact that we are 
to deal with a disease that is com. 
individual to 
there are no 


municated from one 
another, and where 
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germs of the disease there, it can 
never originate de novo. 

Dr. Keene urged the necessity for 
careful inspection of milk and meats, 
and charged these with being pro. 
lific sources of infection. 
mended strongly the municipal ordi. 


He com. 


nances against 
places. 
the 


spitting in public 
The work to be done is in 
way of prevention, and not 
alone through individual effort, but 
by public action as well. “ Public 
sentiment must be aroused.” 
“Let public registration of tubercu. 
losis with boards of health be as 
rigidly enforced as is now the regis. 
tration of measles, scarlet fever, or 
diphtheria.” “Tt should be a 
public obligation to ensure the 
proper and thorough cleansing and 
disinfection of the dwellings of the 
tuberculous at death.” 

At other meetings of this section 
the time was given to the presenta- 
tion of the “kindergarten as a mu- 
nicipal necessity,” by Mr. Horace 
Fletcher; a paper by Hon. Frank 
B. Sanborn, on the care of the in- 
sane, in which he advocated state 
custody for all insane persons with- 
out necessarily implying direct state 
care; and a very general discussion 
of jails, municipal prisons, and work- 
houses. Some little excitement was 
caused by the relation by Mr. W. 
H. H. Isgrigg, of Birmingham, Alla- 
bama, of scenes and conditions in the 
jails and prisons of his state. He 
drew an exceedingly dark picture 
with an earnestness and courage 
that carried the conviction that 
prison reform has still much to ac- 
complish in Alabama. 
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Dr. Gladden divided the unem- 

ployed into two classes, the able- 
bodied and those who are not. The 
able-bodied he divided likewise into 
two classes, those who are will- 
ing to work and those who are not. 
He showed the necessity for a work 
test to be applied by the munici- 
pality, and advocated the establish- 
ment of work-houses, in no sense 
penal, and farm colonies. Both 
should be largely educational and 
should be made to demonstrate, first, 
the man’s willingness to work, and, 
second, his ability. If failure in the 
latter quality should become appar- 
ent, then a process of education 
must be begun and carried on till 
ability for self-maintenance is at- 
tained. 
The section on the organi- 
zation of charity com- 
pleted its twentieth year 
as a feature of the national confer- 
ence with a report in which the 
chairman reviewed the changes 
which have taken place within the 
past two decades in the agencies 
which are included within the scope 
of that section, and among these, 
especially those which are known as 
charity organization societies or as- 
sociated charities. It appeared that 
while there has been a change in 
methods and in emphasis, the funda- 
mental objects and the goal at 
which the organized charity move- 
ment aims, have remained as at the 
time when they were lucidly formu- 
lated at Cleveland, in 1880, by Mr. 
Oscar McCulloch, the chairman of 
the committee which prepared the 
first report for this section. 


Organization 
of Charity. 
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In the section meetings there was 
presented in outline a history of 
relief societies in the United States 
and their relation to charity organi- 
zation societies, followed by an ani- 
mated and enlightening discussion ; 
a thoughtful study of the statistics 
of the causes of poverty; a study of 
chattel mortgages and pawnshops; 
some considerations regarding the 
finances of charitable agencies, and 
a discussion of the best forms of 
organization for a relief society or 
associated charities. Theattendance 
was large and representative of or- 
ganized charity work in all parts of 
the country. Although all of the 
time allowed to section meetings 
was occupied, it was found too short 
for the eager interchange of views, 
and there were at least three notable 
informal meetings at the hotel head- 
quarters, dealing with peculiar prob- 
lems of Boston, New York, and 
Buffalo, and with a proposed plan 
for extending charity organization 
to new communities. The proceed- 
ings of the twenty-sixth conference, 
although they can not reproduce 
such informal discussion, and there- 
necessarily omit its choicest 
features, will nevertheless contain 
several valuable additions to the 
literature of organized charity. A 
mass meeting at Covington, Ken- 
tucky, on Sunday afternoon, brought 
the citizens of the towns on the 
south side of the Ohio river into 
touch with the conference work. 
Reformatories 1 He meetings of this sec- 
and industrial tion were presided over by 

Schools. Superintendents J. E. St. 
John, of Lansing, and James Allison, 
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of Cincinnati. The first subject con- 
sidered was the rational use of Sun- 
day in industrial schools. The dis- 
cussion was introduced by a paper by 
Superintendent T.F.Chapin,of West- 
boro, Massachusetts. The questions 
of the possibilities in the direction of 
the good influences to be exerted on 
that day and the difficulties of pre- 
serving the proper frame of mind in 
the pupils were presented in a con- 
servative and cautious way. The 
leader's caution gave a misleading 
cue to the many attendants of the 
section, and for a considerable time 
the speakers in quick succession nar- 
rated the religious routine of the in- 
stitutions they represented. It was 
made very evident that there was no 
lack of devotions and religious ob- 
servances in institutions where chil- 
dren are under instruction for their 
reformation. The suggestion having 
been made that it was desirable to 
know what could properly be done 
on Sunday besides indulging in de- 
votional exercises, several persons 
spoke of the possibility of relaxing 
the rigidity of religious observance 
without destroying the impression 
desirable to be made on that day. 
It was developed that in one school 
even base-ball was allowed; in an- 
other, educational games were re- 
sorted to in case of rain keeping all 
within doors; in many, walks and 
relaxation in the fields and woods 
were encouraged; and, indeed, in 
nearly all some mitigation of puri- 
vas sought. The 
discussion, however, did not bring 


tanical austerity 


out such detail of practice and opin- 
ion as might have been hoped for. 
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Somewhat in the same line with 


the subject of Friday morning was 
the paper of the Hon. John H, 
Smyth, of Hanover, Virginia, at the 
Saturday session. Mr. Smyth isa 
prominent colored man of Virginia, 
who was educated in Philadelphia 
at the friend’s institute for colored 
youth. He shows ripe culture and 
highest mental capacity. The paper 
which he presented must be heard or 
read to be fully appreciated. Mr, 
Smyth first developed the difference 
between conventional morality, or 
what is usually called morals, and 
religion: 

The ineffectiveness of morals, the 
creation of man, as a_ reformatory 
agency, is shown mid the most de. 
veloped civilization. 
serves no records of the deterrent 
influences which are reformative. 
Does not christian civilization know 
that reformation of the adult and of 
the minor must be from within vut- 
ward and not from outward inward ? 
The christian world is slow to recog- 
nize the distinction 
and God’s morality. 

The pioneer institutions and others 
which sprung up in Germany were 
the nurseries of holy christianity, 
and asaresult, formed and reformed 
character among the ignorant, lowly, 
and degraded children’ of that 
country. The reformatories — of 
other European states than Ger- 
many have practically substituted 
merely moral for christian training ; 

the head has been developed to 
the neglect of the heart, the training 
of hands to skillful uses, while failing 
to picture spiritual ideals. . . It is 
the soul of the teacher and not the 
educational course that does the 
business. .. The veneer of 
manners, skill in handicrafts 
ever, much to be fostered as 
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and hand developments, utterly fail 
to make men reverence God _ prima- 
rily, to produce ideal citizens of the 
state, Godly men and women. Hence 
with the multiplication of those 
srand and glorious centers of in- 
dustrialism, Hampton and Tuskegee, 
the negro problem will still be un- 
with an increasing under- 
criminality unprovided 
reformation or of 


solved, 
stream of 
with means of 
character-making. 

At the public meeting of the sec- 
tion the chairman presented a report 
reviewing the general work of the 
year, and stating broadly the pre- 
requisites of successful conduct of 
industrial schools. Emphasis was 
laid upon the necessity of employing 
refined, tactful, inspiring teachers, 
able to create enthusiasm in their 
pupils, and the benefit of a large 
farm and extensive agricultural pur- 
suits were enlarged upon. Let the 
largest possible liberty be given and 
a healthful, natural recreation oc- 
cupy much of the growing youth's 
time, and be wisely directed and en- 
couraged; indeed, in all things and 
in all dealing with youth, be encour 
aging and sympathetic. 

At the same meeting Hon. H. R. 
Pattengill, of Lansing, spoke 
“that 


upon 


ounce of prevention.” Mr. 


Pattengill has been state superin- 


tendent of schools in Michigan and 


has wide experience with schools 


ind teachers, and as a conductor of 


teachers’ institutes. He discussed 


the question why boys and girls are 
in institutions, and said it was be 


cause of bungling on the part of 


parents, teachers, or other miscel- 


laneous social factors. Under the 
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first 
nother, the too severe father, and 


he spoke of the vacillating 
the squalid house and surroundings. 
Under the second he considered the 
lack of understanding of child life 
on the part of the teacher, the need 
of an attractive school room, the use 
of proper reading, and the applica- 
tion of the kindergarten, manual 
training, and an elastic curriculum. 
Under the third head he spoke of 
the influence of art galleries, gym- 
nasia, baths, Sunday schools, and 
sterling business integrity in the 
community. 
At the 


George Torrence, of Pontiac, Illinois, 


Monday meeting Supt. 


read a paper on “the relation of the 


cigarette to crime.’ He said: 

I am sure cigarettes are destroy- 
ing and making criminals of more 
than the saloons. On the first day 
of this month we had 278 boys, be- 
tween the ages of ten and fifteen, 
ninety-two per cent of whom were 
in the habit of smoking cigarettes at 
the time they committed the crimes 
for which they were sent to the re- 
formatory ; but even more astonish- 
ing is the fact that eighty-five per 
cent had become so addicted to their 
use as to be classed at that time as 
‘cigarette fiends.” 1 assert, unhesi- 
tatingly, and without fear of suc 
ful contradiction, that the use of 
cigarettes effects the nervous sy} 
tem, weakens the will power, and 
destroys the ability of the boy to 
temptation. If there were 
nothing more harmful than the asso- 
ciations generally formed by the 
young boy beginning with his first 
cigarette, that alone would often 
prove his downfall. 


SYS- 


resist 


In the discussion which followed 


no dissent from the views of the 
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speaker was expressed, and even 
stronger ground on the subject of 
the use of tobacco was taken by 
many ladies who spoke on the sub- 
ject. 

Supt. L. D. Drake, of Boonville, 
Missouri, will be chairman next year. 
It is proposed that members of this 
section shall be so enrolled, and dis- 
cussion shall be limited to such 
members unless unanimous consent 
be given to others. The loss of so 
much valuable time by the introduc- 
tion of many questions not germain 
to the subjects under consideration 
seems to make such an arrangement 
necessary. 

At the opening of the 


Politics in i e.: 
Charitableand General session on politics 


Correctional 


in charitable and correc- 
institutions. 


tional institutions Mr. L. 
B. Swift, the chairman, read an 
interesting paper, mainly a citation 
of facts, telling of institutions which 
are good and institutions which are 
bad, because of changes in the force to 
fit the politics of the administration. 
He showed that Rhode Island had a 
partisan board. He quoted Mr. 
John W. Keller, as to his method of 
leaving the selection of subordinates 


to district leaders, requiring only 
that they be “good” men, and did 


not think it surprising that Mr. 
Keller's deputy should be a “good 
democrat” and party worker. He 
pointed out that in the state prisons 
of Washington and Tennessee a 
“ clean the rule, and 
quoted the following passage from 
the report of Warden Gammon, of 
Nashville: ‘Political and personal 
influences, rather than adaptability 


sweep” is 


or special fitness for the work, are 
generally the most potent factor 
in selecting prison officials in Ten. 
“Thus,” added Mr. Swift, 
‘does the state of Tennessee permit 
itself to be disgraced at the hands 
of little politicians.” As to the 
Colorado penitentiary, he quoted: 
“The sweep is clean. A tri-party 
alliance is in control and_ has 
captured everything; political pull 
secures the places; to the victors 
belong the spoils.” 


nessee.”’ 


In six years, 
with a single exception, the manage- 
ment of the institutions in Illinois 
has been changed to meet political 
exigencies. He spoke of the radical 
change that has taken place in 
Indiana, from a spoils to a merit 
system. With one exception, the 
Indiana state institutions have 
passed out of the domain of politics. 
From the resignation of the superin- 
tendent of the Topeka insane asylum 
the following reasons for resigning 
were quoted: ‘“ The wrong com- 
mitted by unscrupulous employés, 
placed there to pay personal and 
political debts; the president of the 
board has been on a debauch for 
fifteen months; one doctor devotes 
his time chiefly to card playing, 
while another is ignorant, illiterate, 
. his [the 
complaints and 
protests have invariably met with 
the admonition to keep still, lest he 
incur the displeasure of the persons 
complained of and do an injury to 
the party.” Mr. Swift continued: 
“County and city institutions, such 
as jails and lockups and poorhouses, 
are, in the aggregate, stillan unhappy 
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and unregenerated section of govern- 
ment. State boards by visitation and 
public report have brought about 
decided improvement.” He warned 
against being deceived by so-called 
non-partisan boards which are really 
bi-partisan. ‘We must come back 
to the one known modern method 
which forces public business to be 
business 


transacted 
principles ; namely, the eligible list, 


according to 


made up after competitive tests open 
to all, from which list the topmost, 
without regard to any kind of pull, 
is entitled to the first trial.” The 
aggregate of institutions which have 
been reformed is large, but the ag- 
gregate of those subject to the spoils 
system is vastly greater. “It is the 
highest duty in the field of this con- 
ference to hunt down every man en- 
gaged in this dishonorable work, and 
then, in broad daylight and before 
all the people, to stand before him 
and say, ‘Thou art the man.”’ 

silat In connection with the 
discussion of the section 
no immigration, the chairman, Mr. 
W.A. Gates, of St. Paul, presented 
the draft of a bill proposing uni- 
form legislation on this subject 
for all the 
necessary for any person to 


states. It makes it 
have 
been a resident of a state one year 
continuously to be eligible for ad- 
mittance to state benevolent insti- 
tutions. No person not a legal resi- 
dent under the prescribed limitations 
can be admitted to any state chari- 
table institution except on an order 
from the state board of charities. All 
such non-residents can be returned 


to the place where they legally be- 


long. It is hoped that the state 
boards of charities will take steps to 
have the bill incorporated in the laws 
of their respective states. 
Cine Chairman T. E. Ellison, 
and of the committee on 
anes prisons and reformatories 
for adults, considers the steadily im- 
proving condition of prison and re- 
formatory work due in large measure 
to the improved personnel of super- 
intendents and wardens. The influ- 
ence of a good man in charge will 
be felt whether reformatory methods 
have been legally inaugurated or 
not. The remarkable success of the 
Indiana reformatory was referred to 
as an illustration of what may be 
done when to a good management 
is added the freedom of action al- 
lowed under the legally incorporated 
The 


last two years 


reformatory idea. chairman 
that in the 


there has been steady progress in 


stated 


the movement toward reformatories, 
Connecticut being the only state to 
take a backward step, by repealing a 
law passed in 1895 establishing a re- 
formatory. In the west, especially, 
the interest in the reformatory idea 
is strong, showing that vindictive 
punishment of the convict is rapidly 
giving place in public opinion to 
reformation treatment which will 
eliminate the criminal and save the 
citizen. 
ee The session on Tuesday 
and morning was devoted to 
Epileptic. the question of the feeble- 
Dr. Mary J. 
Dunlap, of Vineland, New Jersey, 
presented the committee’s report and 


Dr. F. M. Powell, of Iowa, read a 


minded and epileptic. 






























































































































































strong paper on “arrested develop- 
ment.” The interest centered upon 
the idea of permanent care by the 
state of all classes of degenerates, 
especially the feeble-minded. The 
fact that a large proportion of this 
class may be trained to be self-main- 
taining, in the institutions, although 
few or none will ever be capable of 
entire self-direction and control inthe 
outside world,was adduced in support 
of the plea that the public care of 
these defectives is wise and economic. 
The speakers were unanimous in 
deploring the evils that result from 
such ineffectual control, especially 
of imbecile women of child-bearing 
age, as is maintained in poorhouses 
and other unfit places. 

The examples of the states of 
Wisconsin, California, Massachu- 
setts, and Ohio in devoting large 
bodies of land, of from 1,000 to 1,700 
acres, for colonies of adult imbeciles 
was warmly commended. A repre- 
sentative of one of the progressive 
western states claimed that the 
institutionsof imbecilesand epileptics 
are leading the way in the practical 
and economic care of degenerates,and 
that results already attained justify 
the assertion. The general principle 
that complete state support of any 
dependent class justifies and demands 
complete state control of those so 
supported was accepted by the con- 
ference with apparent unanimity. 
Although there seems to be little 
new to be said about the idiotic and 
imbecile from year to year, yet the 
interest of the conference in the sub- 
Notwithstand- 
ing that the speakers were practically 


ject seems unabated. 
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all on one side, the debate was among 
the most lively and entertaining of 
the conference proceedings. 

A resolution was adopted asking 
for the appointment of a committee 
to co-operate with others appointed, 
or to be appointed, by the medico- 
legal society, the 
association, the 


American bar 
association of 
officers of institutions for the feeble- 
minded and idiotic, the national 
prison association, and others, to 
investigate the question of the need 
of some limitation of eligibility to 
marriage and the enactment of legis- 
lative restrictions. The fact that 
the majority of the imbeciles who owe 
their defectiveness to heredity, are 
born outside the marriage relation 
was adduced to prove that much 
other restriction besides that upon 
marriage must be compelled before 
the number of hereditary idiots will 
diminish. 

Dr. G. H. Knight, of Connecticut, 
asserted that the recent restrictive 
laws about marriage in that state, 
although perhaps crude and imper- 
fect, have been found to work well 
so far as they have been tried. 


An informal conference 


a was held during the ses- 
sion by a few representa- 
tives of cities which have had ex- 
perience regarding public outdoor 
It was the unanimous testi- 


mony of 


relief. 
representatives of those 
have abolished the 
system, that no evils have resulted 
from this action, but rather benefits. 


cities which 


An apparent exception seemed to be 
New York, 
where the number of children in 


shown in the case of 
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institutions has become alarmingly 
large in late years. But this was 
explained as an evil due to com- 
petition among private institutions 
aided by public subsidies, and to 
other influences which had _ no 
necessary connection with the 
abolishment of public outdoor re- 
lief. The case of Baltimore, where 
there has never been public relief to 
any extent, and where there is, not- 
withstanding, no extraordinary call 
for private charity or institutional 
relief, was brought up as an instance 
of the ease with which the poor of 
acity find a way to care for them- 
selves, for the most part, where they 
have not learned to lean on the 
municipality. The large relief ex- 
penditure of the city of Boston, on 
the contrary, seemed to show merely 
the tremendous force of a long-estab- 
lished custom, the poor of that city 
requiring such a great outlay largely, 
as was suggested at the conference, 
because they had learned to rely on 
it. It was felt that it is a very open 
question whether the abolition of 
such relief, even where carefully ad- 
ministered, would not exert a stimu- 
lating and healthful influence on the 


thrift instinct of the people. 


Coincident with the na- 

National Jewish +i onal conference, a meet- 
Charities. 

ing of Hebrew charity 
workers was held at Cincinnati, for 
the purpose of organizing a national 
association of Jewish charities. As 
soon as indorsed by the united 
Hebrew charities of at least ten 
cities of over 100,000 population, 
the federation will be a permanent 
national organization, meeting an- 
nually. Mr. Max Senior, of Cincin- 
nati, was elected president, and Mr. 
Isaac S. Isaacs, of New York, first 


vice-president. 


Conference visitors enjoyed the 
customary afternoon excursions to 
institutions and points of interest in 
and near the city. The house of 
refuge attracted especial attention, 


the conference accepting the invita- 
tion to visit the institution almost 


ENR MasSSE. 


The next meeting of the confer- 
ence will be held at Topeka, with 
Col. C. E. Faulkner, of Minneapolis, 
as president. A complete list of 
officers and committees for the year 
will be published in the REVIEW for 


July. 










































































































































































































































































































STATE BOARD OF CHARITY, } 

Boston, MASSACHUSETTS. 
When I entered upon my duties 
as medical visitor for the Massa- 
chusetts state board of charity in 
1880, I began at once to select homes 
for the foundlings and motherless 
infants placed under my personal 
care. I started out with some rather 
well defined ideas in regard to the 
influence of heredity and environ- 
ment in developing character and in 
determining the physical, mental, 
and moral success or failure of each 
individual. I saw in the work before 
me opportunities for placing these 
little ones under conditions favorable 
to their physical well-being, and for 
surrounding them at the most im 
pressionable period of their lives 
with wholesome, suitable, and moral 
conditions, as well as a broad and 
congenial field for 

and observation. 


personal effort 


We are still pursuing the same 
method of placing these little children 
to board, one or two in a family, in 
the suburban 


towns and _ villages 


within a radius of twenty miles of 


Boston. That has been practised 
since 1880, when this important 
branch of the board’s work was 
begun. 


Our records show that 316 state 
wards under three years of age have 
been legally adopted in the ten years 
from January I, 1889, to January 1, 
1899; most of these were foundlings 
174 
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or infants deserted by parents. We 
have never had a complaint from a 
single family where a little girl has 
been adopted, and I can recall but 
three or four boys who have not ful- 
filled our highest expectations. It 
is my opinion that the children 
adopted are equal to the average of 
those in the community in which 
they are placed. Comparatively few 
of these adopted children have grown 
up to be and women. Still, 
some of those adopted between 1880 
and 1889 are eighteen or nineteen 
years old, and we know that they 
are a credit to themselves and the 
community, as well as a comfort to 
their adopted parents. Our official 
connection with these children ends 
with legal adoption, although we 
retain our interest in their welfare, 


men 


and, whenever practicable, we see 
and hear from them. 

While it is universally conceded 
that the 
some cases is strong and hard to 
overcome, yet I firmly believe that 
environment is infinitely more pow- 


influence of heredity in 


erful in determining the course and 
life history of a child than any in- 
herited taint or tendency. For in- 
stance, a child not over six years of 
age, in whom the good and _ bad 
qualities are about equal, if placed 
in a comfortable home, where he is 
happy and has good examples and 
suitable companions, and is taught 


to be respectful and self-respecting, 


will almost 
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will almost inevitably become a good 
man and hold a respectable place in 
the community; but, on the other 
hand, if the same child has been 
neglected, allowed to choose his own 
companions, had little or no atten- 
tion paid to his training, it would be 
unreasonable to expect him to be 
anything but a discredit to him- 
self and to the community, if he es- 
capes becoming a criminal. 

It is impossible in a short maga- 
zine article to cite sufficient cases to 
be of any statistical value, as it would 
require a bulky vclume to give even 
a brief history of the 316 dependent 
children who have been placed in 
permanent homes by legal adoption 
since 1889. But two illustrative cases 
may be of interest as showing what 
Massachusetts is doing for this class 
of its dependents. 

No. 1. Second illegitimate child 
which mother had. Mother’s ances- 
tors for three generations have borne 
a bad reputation. Grandfather was 
a noted drunkard, and his father had 
acriminal record. Mother of child 
had served time for drunkenness. 
Had been arrested three times within 
six months. Father of child is shift- 
less and irresponsible. This child was 
in the custody of the board about 
six months, when she was placed in 
a thrifty, comfortable home in which 
there was no other young child, but 
a daughter about twenty. All de- 


votedly attached to the child and 
have full knowledge of the history of 
her antecedents. 

No. 2. Illegitimate child. Mater- 
nal grandfather intemperate and 
quarrelsome in his family. Aided 
as pauper several years. Paternal 
grandfather intemperate and has a 
criminal record of drunkenness and 
theft. Mother has been married and 
deserted and afterwards lived with 
another man, the father of this child. 
Father intemperate, had been ar- 
rested a great many times fordrunken- 
ness and house-breaking. This child 
was taken into the custody of the 
state board when it was fifteen 
months old. After she had been 
boarded one month, she was placed 
on trial for adoption, and legally 
adopted one month later. The child 
was taken by a well-to-do, childless, 
middle-aged, educated, and refined 
family. She is now attending school, 
and is considered by all who know 
her to be perfect in deportment and 
character. The family who took 
this little girl knew her history and 
antecedents. 

It is safe to infer that what has 
been done in a few instances can be 
And it is 
some satisfaction to have had ashare 


multiplied indefinitely. 


in shaping some of the ideals in a 
work that is destined to exert such 
far-reaching influence, and that must 
necessarily affect the well-being of so 


many individuals. 


SARAH M. CRAWFORD. 














































DOROTHEA LYNDE DIX. 


BY SAMUEL MA‘ 

A woman who was through an- 
cestry and education identified with 
Massachusetts, but who was born in 
Maine; whose father had wasted his 
life, but who made for herself a last- 
ing fame; who expected to spend her 
days as a school-teacher, but who 
became a volunteer philanthropist ; 
who desired to live a quiet life, but 
was constantly in the public eye; 
who asked that no biography of her 
should be 


most charming one; 


written, but who has a 
who was called 
a hopeless invalid before she was 
but 


lived to | 
such were some of the 


thirty-five, who ve 
eighty-five € 
unexpected and undesired phenom- 
ena in the career of Miss Dorothea 
Lynde Dix, the greatest friend of 
the insane this country has known. 

She was born at Hampden, a vil- 
lage on the Penobscot, five miles 
below Bangor, April 4, 1802, and 
died at Trenton, N. J., July 17, 1887. 
When twelve years of age she found 
her home at Worcester so intolerable 
that she ran away to her father’s 
Boston. 
The 


house was a fine, large mansion, and 


widowed mother’s house in 
There she stayed two years. 


she was well cared for, as her grand- 
But 
The 
old lady had strict notions about 
children. 


mother was comfortably off. 
the atmosphere was loveless. 


They were to be seen, not 
heard, and seen to be doing some- 
176 
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thing useful. They were to be 
severely blamed if they did not do 
their work well, but if they did, no 
Little 


Dorothy was a sensitive child, yearn- 


praise was to be uttered. 
ing for caresses and commendation, 
and so the dull round of daily duties 
done conscientiously and without 
uttered approval, wore her. 


Yet the lesson she 


upon 
learned was what 
she needed: to do the thing which 
came next to the best of her ability 
and to expect no thanks for it. 

At fourteen she opened a school 
for little children at Worcester, and 


ran it upon the Spartan principles 
which had been applied to herself. 
Happily the school was short-lived; 
her till 1821 at her 


grandmother's house preparing her- 


and we find 


more ambitious career as 
The 


opened a school it was on more 


self fora 
an instructor. next time she 
sensible lines and was very success- 
ful. 


give it up in 1827, 


But ill health compelled her to 
and for four sum- 
mers she was governness to William 
She 


resume 


Ellery Channing’s children. 


herself 


school-keeping in 1831, and gathered 


thought able to 
many pupils, but in 1836 ill health 
again compelled her to retire. In 
fact she was thought to be at death’s 
door. She went to Europe for a 


year, and while away her grand- 


mother died, leaving her consider- 
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able property. Her health was 
partially restored, and now she lived 
for four years in comparative ease 
and physical comfort, little dreaming 
that she was to be other than a well 
informed, agreeable, dignified, sweet- 
voiced, invalided maiden lady of in- 
dependent fortune and assured social 
position. So she reached the thresh- 
old of her fortieth year. 

At that time many insane persons 
were lodged in the common jail. 
She doubtless was aware of the fact, 
but, as she had never been inside a 
jail, it had made no impression upon 
her. During the week before Sun- 
day, March 28, 1841, she was visited 
bya young theologue, who had been 
delegated to give Sunday-school in- 
struction to the women confined in 
the East Cambridge house of correc- 
tion, but, after trial, had been con- 
vinced that a young man was un- 
suited to such work. So, on the 
advice of his mother, he came to 
consult Miss Dix as to the proper 
teacher. On hearing his account 
Miss Dix said, after some delibera- 
tion, “I will take them myself.” 
The youth protested that her health 
would not permit it. ‘I shall be 
there next Sunday,” said Miss Dix. 
And she was. The class over, she 
went into the jail. ‘She found 
among the prisoners a few insane 
persons, with whom she talked. She 
noticed there was no stove in their 
room, and no 
warmth. 


means of proper 
The jailer said that a fire 
for them was not needed, and would 
not be safe. Her repeated solicita- 
tions were without success. At that 
time the court was in session at East 


Cambridge, and she caused the case 
to be brought before it. Her re- 
quest was granted. The cold rooms 
were warmed. 
commenced.” 

She reflected that the abuses to 
which the pauper insane had been 
subjected in the East Cambridge 
jail were probably not unknown else- 
where in the state. She determined 
to find out. During the next two 
years she visited, note-book in hand, 
“every jail and almshouse from 
Berkshire on the west to Cape Cod 
on the east.” 


Thus her great work 


It was the same sad 
story everywhere. ‘“Steadily ac- 
cumulating her statistics of outrage 
and misery, she at last got together 
a mass of eye-witness testimony ap- 
palling in extent and detail. With 
this she now determined to memori- 
alize the legislature of Massachu- 
setts.” When she did there was a 
tremendous sensation. The wretches 
who were directly responsible for the 
terrible evils cried out against her 
and called her a liar. But her accu- 
sations were true and proved. Provi- 
dentially as a member of the legis- 
lature that a Ge 


Howe, and he was an ally on the 


session was Dr. 


floor whose assistance invalu- 


able. It 


was 


was, however, the facts 


which Miss Dix had so patiently 
gathered and so skilfully marshaled 
which carried the day. 


“So pro- 
found had_ been the 
throughout the commonwealth 
awakened by the frightful details 
and impassioned eloquence of the 
memorial that the obstructions and 
delays of 


sensation 


politicians were swept 
away before a steadily rising tide 
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of public indignation. The bill for 
immediate relief was carried by a 
large majority, and the order passed 
providing for state accommodations 
at Worcester for 200 additional 
insane persons.” So in 1843 Miss 
Dix won her first legislative victory. 

If it had been the only one she 
would even then have been entitled 
to fame. But it was not by any 
means alone, rather it was the first 
of a long series. Miss Dix knew 
that elsewhere than in Massachu- 
setts the pauper insane were shock- 
ingly abused. She heard the divine 
call to be their friend. So she 
entered upon a crusade against the 
abuses, which eventually led her 
from state to state, until she had 
traversed the union. Many years 
were consumed in these unique and 
heroic labors. In each successive 
state she pursued the same course; 
first, she learned by actual inspection 
what the facts were; next she di- 
gested these facts into a memorial, 
which she addressed to the legis- 
lature; next she brought her great 
personal influence to bear upon the 
legislators and, in private interviews, 
demanded in the name of justice 
and mercy that some definite thing 
should be done. And in every state 
she visited the thing demanded was 
done. 

Successful in Massachusetts, she 
went to Rhode Island. There she 
found the asylums utterly inade- 
quate. So she determined to make 
an appeal to private capital to 
enlarge the insane asylum in the 
city of Providence. Her friends 
smiled incredulously when she told 
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them that she intended to interest 
a certain multi- millionaire, not 
specially noted for experimental 
knowledge of the blessedness at. 
tached to giving money. She called 
upon him. The conversation began 
upon the weather. ‘So great is the 
variety of weather in Rhode Island 
that whole days might thus have 
been spent without exhausting the 
subject.” But Miss Dix had no 
idea of thus spending her time, so 
after awhile “ she rose with com. 
manding dignity, and said: ‘Mr. 
B——., I wish you to hear what | 
have to say. I want to bring before 
you certain facts, involving terrible 
suffering to your fellow-creatures 
all around you—suffering you can 
relieve. My duty will end when | 
have done this, and with you will 
then rest all responsibility.’ Then, 
quietly, clearly, and with suppressed 
emotion, she told the pathetic story 
of what she had seen with her own 
eyes. Mr. B listened,  spell- 
bound, till she was through, and 
then abruptly said, ‘Miss Dix, what 
do you want me to do?’ ‘Sir, I 
want you to give $50,000 toward 
the enlargement of the insane hos- 
pital in this city.” ‘Madam, I'll do 
it,, was his answer.” And he was 
as good as his word. It was now 
Miss Dix’s turn to smile. 

At that time there were compara- 
tively few state asylums for the insane. 
So in order to have these persons 
adequately cared for, Miss Dix saw 
that such institutions must be built. 
The state she first invaded with this 
charitable purpose was New Jersey. 
Having ascertained the facts she 
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memorialized the legislature on Jan- 
vary 23, 1845. There was no deny- 
ing her statements. There was no 
successful resistance to her appeals. 
And so once more she won. On 
March 25 the bill to establish the 
New Jersey state lunatic asylum 
was passed. She always referred to 
this asylum, which is at Trenton, as 
her “ first-born child.” 

Her work broadened out in two 
directions: she asked to have exist- 
ing asylums enlarged; she asked to 
have new ones built. She became 
also an expert in the care of the in- 
sane and a remorseless foe to all 
official incompetency. Probably the 
announcement of a visit from Miss 
Dix caused many a doctor and nurse 
totremble. Her journeys in pursuit 
of knowledge of the actual condition 
of the unfortunate beings, whose 
outstretched hands must have been 
seen by her in dreams by night and 
musings by day, often brought her 
into perils among her own country- 
men, and, if not in perils, still oftener 
in great discomfort. But nothing 
stopped her. Only death could have 
done that. 
then in many parts she visited, as 


Railroads were unknown 


indeed were roads of any description 
in some places. Then the vehicles 
she had to use and their drivers were 
ofttimes 


wretched. <A _ breakdown 


So she 


outfit of 


mer, wrench, nails, screws, a coil of 


Was a common occurrence. 


carried with her an ham- 
rope, and straps of stout leather, and 


when the harness broke or the wagon 


gave way she was immediately able 
And yet, not- 


to repair damages. 


withstanding the calmness with 
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which she faced danger, and her 
successful encounters with exposures 
of all sorts, she considered herself a 
timid woman, and was always more 
invalid. The battle, 
truly, is not in every case to the 
strong. 

The story of these journeys and 
their remarkable results can not be 
retold here, even in outline. Read 
it for yourself in Mr. Francis Tiff- 
any’s able life of Miss Dix (Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1891). She 
revolutionized the treatment of the 


or less of an 


insane. And yet, when prison doors 


were opened and captives were 
set free, when chains were broken 
and liberty restored, when proper 
care succeeded brutal and ignorant 
or criminal neglect, most of the poor 
victims of the foul wrongs never 
knew, alas, who had done them these 
Their shattered 


reasons would not have permitted 


great benefits. 
them even to see clearly their bene- 
factor,—but they know it all now. 
Miss Dix, whose victories were far 
more valuable to the race than those 
of many, if not all, conquerors, once 
met a crushing defeat. This was 
the way the Waterloo of Miss Dix 
about. It seemed to her 
desirable that 10,000,000 
the public domain should be set 
apart for the benefit of the insane, 
and 2,225,000 more for the benefit 
of the blind, deaf, and dumb. The 
proceeds of the sale of this large 
slice of the union would provide a 
fund for the support of institutions 
for these dependent classes fora long 
time to come, if not in perpetuity. 
The fund was “to be divided in pro- 


came 
acres of 
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portion with their respective rates of 
population, among the thirty states 
of the union.” As congress was 
manifestly the only body which 
could make this grant, Miss Dix 
went to Washington in 1848. She 
began with the comparatively mod- 
est request for 5,000,000 acres, but 
not being listened to, she increased 
her request to the figures given 
above. She secured signatures to her 
petition galore, and indorsements in 
any quantity. It is generally easy 
to work up public sympathy with 
any scheme to give away public 
money or the money of others. We 
are more chary about giving our 
own money. But she got votes 
as well as sympathy, and actually 
secured the passage of the bill 
through both houses of congress. 
But Franklin Pierce, president of the 
United States, vetoed the bill, and 
Miss Dix well nigh died from the 
crushing disappointment. We are 
not much in the habit of consider- 
ing President Pierce, but that act of 
his was truly statesmanlike. He 
grounded his veto partly on consti- 
tutional objections, partly on those 
of expediency. On the first point 
he declared that congress had power 
to make provision of an eleemosy- 
nary character within the limits of 
the District of Columbia, but 
nowhere outside of it. Two sen- 
tences from his message should be 
quoted as specimens of wisdom: “ If 
congress have power to make pro- 
vision for the indigent insane with- 
out the limits of this district, it has 
the same power to provide for the 
indigent who are not insane, and 
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thus to transfer to the federal goy. 
ernment the charge of all the poor 
in all the states.” [It is the logical 
result of the bill that] “the foun. 
tains of charity will be dried up at 
home, and the several states, instead 
of bestowing their own means on the 
social wants of their own people, 
may themselves become humble sup. 
pliants for the bounty of the federal 
government, reversing their true re- 
lation to this union.” Do we not 
hear here the voice of the great 
president forty years afterward de. 
claring, “ It isthe duty of the people 
to support the government, not the 
government the people?” Noattempt 
was made to pass the bill over the 
veto. In these days legislatures fre. 
quently pass bills of highly moral 
intent when they know that they 
will be vetoed. But we are speaking 
of 1854. And the former days 
were better than these (?). 

Sad at heart Miss Dix went to 
Europe. Naturally, she inspected 
the insane asylums in the different 
countries she visited, and was able to 
educate public sentiment in Great 
Britain upon the treatment of the 
insane; and so powerfully, that, for- 
eigner as she was, she was largely in- 
strumental in bringing about a revis- 
ion of the lunacy laws, especially in 
Scotland. On the continent, too, 
she made her power felt. She found 
a better asylum for the insane in 
Turkey than in the states of the 
church; so she sought an interview 
with Pope Pius IX, and told him to 
his face that the insane asylum in 
the holy city was a shame and a 
scandal. 
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It remains but to say a few words 
about the last occupations of this 
noble life. She returned home 
in 1856, but not to idleness and sel- 
fish pleasure. To the needs of the 
many asylums she had practically 
started she gave herself, and was 
able to secure, when needed, their 
enlargement or improvement. When 
the Civil war broke out, she offered 
her services to the government, and 
was appointed “superintendent of 
women nurses; to select and assign 
women nurses to general or perma- 
nent military hospitals, they not to 
be employed in such hospitals with- 
out her sanction and approval, except 
in cases of urgent need.” How well 
she did this formidable task let this 
order from Secretary Stanton, dated 
December 3, 1866, attest: “In token 
and acknowledgment of the inesti- 
mable services rendered by Miss 
Dorothea L. Dix, for the care, 
succor, and relief of the sick and 
wounded the United 
States, on the battle-field, in camps, 
and hospitals during the recent war, 
and of her benevolent and diligent 
labors, and devoted efforts to what- 


soldiers of 


ever might contribute to their com- 
fort and welfare, it is ordered that a 
stand of arms of the United States 
national colors be presented to Miss 
Dix.” This was her own choice in 
the way of recognition, if any was to 
be made. The flags are now in the 
memorial hall of Harvard college. 

the monument in the 
national cemetery at Hampton, Vir- 


To her 


ginia, owes its inception, and she was 
largely instrumental in raising the 
building fund. 

The war being over, she resumed 
her visits to the numerous asylums 
she had been the 
occasion of erecting. It is pathetic 
to find that such institutions afforded 
her the nearest approach to a home 
she knew; for she had been for many 
years a homeless knight-errant of the 
divine chivalry which out of love 
It wasin the insane 


for the insane 


redresses wrong. 
asylum at Trenton that the end of 
life in this world of struggle and 
strife came to her, and she received 


the conqueror’s crown to wear for- 
She was “the most useful and 


ever. 
distinguished woman America has 
yet produced.” 





THE BELGIAN SYSTEM OF FAMILY CARE. 


Be F. DB. 


The progress of common sense 
in most directions has been slow 
among mankind; it is the most 
uncommon of all the kinds of sense 
recorded in classifications, and that 
negative of all senses, nonsense, has 
been far more common. Still that 
residuum of the observations and 
inferences of all mankind found 
embodied, now and then, in some 
great man like Franklin, or Socrates, 
or the fabulous AZsop, and called by 
us “common ** git 
forrard,” as Hosea Biglow said, 
though it be on a powder-cart—the 
favorite conveyance of 
Bonaparte. 


sense,” does 


Napoleon 
In charities, the reign 
of common sense has been much 
advanced of late years, and is com- 
ing to be appreciated in the care of 
the insane, where every form of 
laughable or pathetic nonsense too 
long bore sway. In the Belgian 
shrine of St. Dymphna at Gheel, 
nonsense and tradition, blended with 
a strong infusion of the sensible, 
produced that legendary treatment 
of the insane which finally culmin- 
ated in the excellent Belgian system 
of family care, which Dr. J. A. 
Peeters describes so clearly in his 
recent brochure, “La Réforme de 
L’Assistance Des Aliénés.” This 
was an address given before a club 
of literary, artistic, and scientific 
persons in Antwerp, not far from 
182 
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Gheel, where, for more than twenty 
years, Dr. Peeters has taken charge 
of several thousand of the maniacs, 
melancholiacs, 
southwestern 


and dements of 
Belgium. In it he 
reviews the sad story of neglect 
and misuse of the poor insane in 
European countries— Belgium in. 
cluded—down to his own recollec. 
tion; and then points out what the 
reformed practice at Gheel has done 
to help ona general reformation in 
that and other countries—particu- 
larly in Scotland, Germany, and 

He declares that almost 
European country is now 
either practising the Gheel method 
of family care, or experimenting 
with it, 


France. 
every 


or getting ready (as in 
Austria and Italy) to introduce it. 
Of the 13,000 now 
mated in Belgium (in a total popu- 
lation of, perhaps, six million five 


insane esti- 


hundred thousand, or one in 500), 
about two thousand are under the 
direction of Dr. Peeters in the town 
of Gheel and the country regions 
about it,—a territory in all of 11,000 
hectares, or forty-three square miles. 
Less than one hundred of the 2,000 
are in a central hospital; the rest 
are in town-houses, villas, cottages, 
and farm-houses in this area, about 
as large as an old-fashioned New 
England township. I have three 
times visited Gheel to observe its 
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character; and though my visits 
were short, they have been supple- 
mented by so much study of the 
subject in the writings of others that 
I can fairly estimate the account 
It is of 
great interest, and claims no more 
than will be justly allowed. 
ing this I but repeat what the most 
eminent Scotch authority, Sir Ar- 
thur Mitchell, said to mein 1893, 


now given by Dr. Peeters. 


In say- 


after repeated visits to Gheel, which 
is only two days’ journey from Ed- 
inburgh. 

Passing by the legendary story of 
Gheel and St. Dymphna (tolerably 
well known), it first, in our century, 
attracted the 
Napoleon’s’ prefects at 
(Pontecoulant), in 1803. 
thither neglected 


notice of one of 
Brussels 
He sent 
the insane of 
Brussels, and that city first sent a 
scientific physician, Parigot, to take 
medical charge of them. . He was 
succeeded by Dr. Bulckens before 
1860, and he by Dr. Peeters. Es- 
quirol, the celebrated French alienist 
of the first third of our century, was 
the first foreigner of note to visit 
Gheel, and describe it; and it was 
from his visit, made in 1821, that 
most English and American alienists, 
including Dr. Earle, got their view 
1849. Dr. 
worth 
1838, 


inspected so many European asy- 


of Gheel, up to Earle 
did not think it 


to visit 


his while 


there in when he 


lums, and exposed the faulty system 


pursued by the successors of Pinel. 
But corre- 
spondents, Dr. Moreau, of Tours, 
saw Gheel in 1844, and described its 
advantages with some appreciation. 


one of his French 
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Years afterwards an Austrian army 
Baron Mundy, went to 
Gheel and spent months examining 
its system and results; he had be- 
come familiar with the close asylums 
of Europe, and he compared them 
unfavorably with this family estab- 
lishment of Belgium. With true 
German thoroughness he laid down 


surgeon, 


three principles to govern the refor- 
mation of the very faulty asylum 
methods then in use, which I also 
found in use all through the northern 
states, when I visited the American 
asylums, from 1863 to 1868. These 
were : 

(1) Soctal and Humane Principle — 
Liberty must be given to such of 
the insane as can use it—that is, 
those not dangerous, who can be 
properly treated and cared for out- 
side of asylums; family life must 
not be denied them when they can 
enjoy it without danger to others or 
disadvantage to themselves; they 
must be employed in labor, and its 
fruits must be used for their own 
benefit, for that of the family which 
cares for them, or for the public 
authorities, when supported by the 
public. 

(2) Economic Principle—This blends 
with the social principle; the cost 
of maintaining the insane must be 
brought to a minimum, and their 
labor must cover, in part, the cost of 
their care and support. 

(3) Wedical Principle—The patient, 
if curable, must be cured as speedily 
and agreeably as possible; if incur- 
able, his life must be made as com- 
fortable as it can be rendered, hav- 
ing in view the two former princi- 
ples. 

Nobody now controverts these 
principles in theory, though they 
are practically set aside or neglected 
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in many close asylums. Dr. Lentz, 
another of the thorough Germans, 
developed the contention of Baron 
Mundy in terms which every impar- 
tial inspector of the freest close asy- 
lums must recognize as just. He 
said: 


The liberty enjoyed by the insane, 
even in farm asylums (that of Fitz- 
James in France was, perhaps, in 
his mind, asan American might think 
of Willard or Kankakee), is the 
liberty of the soldier under military 
law; of the felon in prison colonies, 
always watched by his keepers; he 
has the name of freedom, and that 
is all,—slavery in the open air, in 
fact. The mechanical routine of 
these establishments can never sup- 
ply the salutary result of natural life 
inthe family. The commands, often 
rough orders, given by indifferent 
keepers, will not take the place, with 
the insane, of the gentle suggestion 
offered by his adoptive family. Still, 
by their conditions, their regula- 
tions, they give their patients a situ- 
ation quite unlike that of the close 
asylum; they are intermediate be- 
tween the asylum prison and do- 
mestic freedom. They were estab- 
lished with that object; and they 
will end, in spite of themselves, in 
family care,—that is, real freedom 
for all the insane who can profit by 
it. 

Dr. Peeters takes up his testimony 
vigorously against close asylums of 
the old sort for the chronic insane 
who are not dangerous,—after show- 


ing how few the really dangerous 
are. He says: 


For patients harmless and incur- 
able, imprisonment can not be justi- 
fied. They are not dangerous; 
medical treatment is useless for 
them ; and they can have, outside of 
an asylum prison, the general care 
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they need. I go farther,—asylums 
by no means give a favorable atmos. 
phere for the restoration or the mere 
keeping-up of the cerebral functions, 
They lack the natural, customary 
stimulants of mental activity; family 
life, the miniature of society, and 
society itself (which excite in the 
sane man an activity of mind), do 
not exist for the imprisoned insane. 
The groans and complaints of some, 
the shouts, the singing, and the wild 
laughter of other companions,—the 
mad notions of all sorts which these 
afflicted souls are eager to commuri- 
cate,—all this can but confuse and 
weaken mental faculty. Such is the 
testimony of facts; the director of 
the Tournai asylum has said, “ Asy. 
lum confinement finally annihilates 
the physical and moral activity of 
our insane; the absence of every 
intellectual stimulus contributes per. 
ceptibly to extinguish the small rem. 
nant of their mental life.” My pre. 
decessor, Dr. Parigot, had developed 
thisidea thus: ‘“Alienists point out 
the risk of allowing the patient to 
fall into a kind of mental impover- 
ishment by the lack of social life and 
prolonged isolation; confessedly the 
end of such isolation may be de- 
mentia.” I correct this last line by 
asserting that the fatal result of such 
isolation zs dementia,—often swift 
and premature. 


It is idle to deny or attenuate 
these sad observations of long ex- 
perience; every superintendent of 
an asylum knows this tendency 
of his establishment, and struggles 
against it,—sometimes only for a 
time, the flood of mania and the 
stagnation of dementia having soon 
swamped him in daily toil and hope- 
less endeavor. The new fervor for 
laboratory work in our insane cafa- 
vansaries often seems like the 
clutching of despair at something 
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FAMILY CARE 
that will vary for the medical staff 
the deadening routine of their round 
of discouraging work. I would not 
disparage this enthusiasm,—a quality 
seldom found in asylum physicians 
ater their first two years. But it 
can not well have the hopeful results 
which would follow a return to 
natural methods in the care of dis- 
tracted minds. still 


Nature will 


rmain the great alleviating and 


remedial force, aided, but never 
suppressed, by bacterial discovery 
or the wise appliances of chemical 
and hygienic art. Dr. Peeters, who, 
after so many years of overlooked 
or despised labor, begins to see his 
establishment recognized for what it 
is, still retains his enthusiasm. In- 
sired by it, and by a religious 
ardor too often lacking in those who 
take up his profession, he concludes 
his address to the élite of Antwerp 
thus : 

In applying your interest to the 
family care of the insane, you will 
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find a new occasion for benevolence. 
Though endowed with the gifts of 
fortune, and all that makes for hap- 
piness, perhaps you will not escape 
all the reverses of life. If the worst 
of misfortunes falls upon a member 
of your household, or a friend, will 
you not see if it is possible to sur- 
round him, not alone with the light 
of science, but with the consolations 
of affection, in a private family? If 
charitable givers, you will draw near 
to the poor, and aid them by your 
counsel; if officers of public charity, 
you will improve the lot of one 
whole class intrusted to your care. 
Never forget that man does not live 
by bread alone, and that the poor, 
even more than the rich, have need 
of sympathy, of affection. I have 
had occasion, by the way, to tell 
you that most of the insane are the 
more unhappy the less they deserve 
it by their conduct. Go to them with 
all the impulse of compassionate 
hearts; take account of all their 
needs, whether material or moral; 
for you are men, and nothing that 
concerns humanity can remain apart 
from your interest. 





PHILANTHROPIC PROGRESS OF A YEAR. 


A SUMMARY OF THE REPORTS FROM STATES SUBMITTED TO THE TWENTY-SIXTH NATIONAL 
CONFERENCE OF CHARITIES AND CORRECTION. 


_ State Boards—In Massa- 
North Atlantic Chusetts the state board 
States. of lunacy and charity has 
given place to a “state board of in- 
sanity’ and a “state board of char- 
ity ’’ to supervise the state sane poor 
and the state minor wards, together 
with pauper statistics and “ settle- 
ment” questions. All charitable cor- 
porations exempt from taxation are 
required to furnish the state board of 
charity with an annual statement of 
property, receipts, and expenditures, 
number of beneficiaries, and such 
other information as the board may 
require. In New York the state 
board of charities has been given 
power to classify into grades the em- 
ployés of state institutions, and to 
fix the rates of salaries and wages. 
State Conferences of Charities—In 
New Hampshire the state conference 
of charities and corrections has been 
incorporated, the only instance on 
record. In Island, a state 
conference of charities was held April 
25, 1899, at Pawtucket, which will 
probably become a permanent insti- 
tution. 


Rhode 


Women's Clubs—The New Hamp- 


state federation of women’s 
clubs aided in establishing the state 
conference of charities and correc- 
tion, and the Concord women’s club 


paid all the bills. The New Jersey 
186 


shire 


state federation secured $25,000 from 
the legislature for traveling libraries, 

Charity Organization—The train. 
ing school in practical philanthropy, 
established by the New York organ. 
ization society, was extremely satis. 
factory. 

Local Charittes—“ Home rule” 
has been given to New York city in 
the matter of appropriations for 
charitable institutions. A system 
of licensing and regulating dispen. 
saries has been established. 

Governor Roosevelt has adopted 
the policy of appointing trustees of 
state institutions from all parts of 
the state rather than from the 
immediate locality. 

Children—A bill is pending in Con. 
necticut to provide for a supervising 
agent to secure work and homes for 
boys released from the state indus 
trialschool. Rhode Island has passed 
a law providing for separate trials 
and separate confinement of chil 
dren awaiting trial, and a probation 
system and probation officers are 
provided. A law has been passed 
to regulate baby-farms by a licensing 
system. Two more day-schools for 
feeble-minded children have _ been 
established in connection with the 
public schools of Providence. In 
New York the destitute mother’s 
bill. to compensate mothers for the 
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ae of their own children, was 
jefeated. Applications for admis- 
jon of dependent children to insti- 
tions in New York city are now 
avestigated by the charity organi- 
ation society. If the parents prove 
tobe good people, assistance is pro- 
jided, so that they can keep their 
thildren. The St. Vincent de Paul 
society the united 
tharities co-operate. The Maine in- 
dustrial school for girls has become 
a state institution, and 
tuned over, with its property, by 
the corporation which has hitherto 
maintained it. 
of the five 
In New Hampshire the 


and Hebrew 


has been 


The superintendent 
and two trustees 
women. 
state appropriates $2,000 per year 
for teaching the deaf and dumb, 
blind, and feeble-minded, in Massa- 
chusetts institutions. 
and council appoint children to fill 
vacancies of the 
state board of charities. The truant 
law has been 


are 


The governor 


on nomination 


amended so as to 
require a certificate of the required 
school attendance of children seek- 
ing employment. Connecticut has 
passed a law imposing a penalty for 
keeping demented or idiotic children 
or those having incurable or con- 
tagious diseases in county homes 
for children. The 
bureau for dependent children has 
been organized in New York city to 
The 


catholic home 


provide family homes. state 


charities aid association is increasing 
its work in this direction. 
dren’s aid society, of New York city, 
is doing considerable work in the 
state at large. 


The chil- 


In New Jersey a 
state board of children’s guardians 
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has been created, consisting of three 
men and two women. All children, 
public wards, come under its care 
for placement in families, with or 
without payment of board. 

The Insane—In Vermont, deten- 
tion in hospitals of demented 
persons not dangerous is forbidden. 
A homeopathic hospital for the Con- 
necticut insane is proposed. New 
York reports a satisfactory develop- 
ment of state care, and additional 
accommodations have been provided 
during the year for 1,200 patients. 

Epileptics—The new 
hospital is full, and the 
for 


Massachu- 
setts state 
its 
350. 
has 


legislature has _ provided 
enlargement to a capacity of 
The limit for 
been lowered to fourteen years. 
Consuimptives—In New York, cities 
of the may 
hospitals for consumptives outside of 
the city limits. A bill for the state 
hospital in the Adirondacks failed, 
though championed by medical so- 
cieties and charitable organizations. 


enology—In Vermont a board of 


age admission 


first class establish 


prison commissioners has been estab- 
lished, consisting of the lieutenant- 
of the 
state prison and the house of correc- 


governor and the directors 
tion, to act: (1) as an advisory board 
of pardons; (2) as a parole board, 
with power to parole after the ex- 
piration of the minimum term. A 
probation system was _ established, 
providing for a probation officer in 
The Massachusetts 
legislature provided for reclaiming 
waste not exceeding 1,000 
acres, on which are to be erected 
cheap iron buildings, to form an 


each county. 


lands, 
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industrial camp, to which prisoners 
may be transferred from jails to 
work on reclaiming lands for the 
commonwealth. A parole system 
was provided misdemeanant 
prisoners sent to the state farm, 
sentences for drunkenness to be for 


for 


a maximum of one year, other 
offences two years. The state board 
of charities, which has charge of the 
method, has adopted rules for pa- 
roling drunks after a minimum of 
five months, and prisoners 
after a minimum of eight months. 
A law to bring all jails under state 
control defeated. <A bill to 
allow paroling of life prisoners, after 
fifteen years’ imprisonment, is under 
by the Connecticut 
legislature ; a bill 
indeterminate sentences 


other 


Was 


consideration 
also providing 
for petty 
offences. In Rhode Island a parole 
law has been passed, but finds very 
limited application. The New York 
commissioner of prisons reports the 
employment of prisoners under the 
new constitution satisfactory. A 
bill passed the legislature, which, if 
signed by the governor, will seriously 
impair the Elmira parole law. 


State Boards —I\n Mary- 
land, public sentiment in 
favor of a state board of 
The bill in 
congress for a district board of chari- 
ties failed of final consideration. It 
will be promptly reintroduced. The 
Louisiana legislature has not yet 
provided for the state board of chari- 
ties required by the new constitu- 
tion. A bill for that purpose passed 
one house. The national prison as- 


The 
Southern 
States. 


charities is growing. 
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sociation held a special meeting at 
New Orleans, January 21-24, 1 8g9, 
which greatly stimulated public jp. 
terest. 

Charity Organization—In the dis. 
trict of Columbia the Glymont in. 
dustrial colony is announced, similar 
in scope to the farm colonies of the 
salvation army. 

Women's Clubs—The Kentucky 
women’s clubs have undertaken work 
of a semi-charitable nature. 

Children—A reformatory for negro 
youths, supported by private benef. 
cence, has been opened in Virginia 
The West Virginia state industrial 
school for girls opened May 1, 1899, 
The children’s home society, hereto. 
fore a private institution, is now 
recognized by the state. A board 
of managers has been appointed by 
the governor, and a small appropria 
tion has made. In North 
Carolina the proposed establishment 
of a state reform school went over 
until another legislature. A state re. 
formatory or industrial school for 
white boys has been provided for 
by the legislature of Alabama. 

The Insane—The death of Dr. 
George H. Rohe, of the Springfield, 
Maryland, state hospital, is a serious 
loss. The North Carolina insanity 
laws have been recodified, providing 
for licensing of private institutions, 
supervision of county and municipal 
asylums by the board of public char- 
ties, etc. 

Consumptives—A house 
grounds, with $10,000 in cash, have 
been given to the Baltimore hos- 
pital for consumptives. 

Epileptics—The Texas legislature 
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and 
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ptopriated $50,000 for an asylum 
ir epileptics. 

Miscellancous Chartties—The state 
me for incurables at Huntingdon, 
West Virginia, will be ready for oc- 
upancy in a few months. Three 
gate hospitals, known as Miners’ 





| the dis. 
Mont in. 
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uspitals, have been provided for, 
jth appropriations of $22,000 each 
wthe West Virginia legislature. 

Penology—In the district of Colum- 
jaa national prisoners’ aid society 
1,622 





-entucky 
<en work 


or negro 
e benef. 
Virginia, 
dustrial 
I, 1899, 
hereto. 
is now 
\ board 


as been incorporated. Of 
Virginia convicts, 1,298 are in the 
oenitentiary, and 277 are on the state 
arm, and only twenty-two on public 
works. West Virginia has estab- 
ished a board of pardons of two 
members. In North the 


number of convicts in the peniten- 


Carolina 


ited by ’ : 
Dro via Hat BS decreasing, but the number 
ro ae ; 
a {county convicts working on roads 


and bridges is increasing. There is 


shment . 
All convicts work 


nt over 
tate re. 
01 for 
ed for 


no lease system. 
under state or county officers. Of 
1763 convicts in Alabama, about 
000 work in coal 200 on 
the state farm, 200 unable to work 
The re- 


mines, 


ae in the penitentiary. 


of Dr. 
igfield, 


serious 


mainder are hired to individuals and 
corporations, not more than fifty in 
one place. 
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Sanity ’ 


viding 
itions, 


“Their condi- 
tion is much worse than that of the 


state convicts.” <A bill for the in- 


ricipal F ; 
char determinate sentence and_ parole 
ari- 
stem passed one house of the 
Louisiana legislature 
and o”" z 
have ' ; 
| State Boards—The Iowa 
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North Central state board of control, es 
States. ‘ ‘ oe enue 
tablished in 1898, is giving 


ature . : s 
general satisfaction. It is composed 
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of three conservative, experienced 
In Nebraska a bill for a state 
board of charities failed, but is ex- 
pected to pass in 1go1. The Minne- 
sota state board of corrections has 
authority to deport non-resident in- 
The leg- 
islature increased the appropriation 


men. 


sane persons and paupers. 


for this work. 


A new law the state 


board of corrections and charities to 


requires 


compile analyzed accounts of the 
expenditures of the state institu- 
tions. 

Women's Clubs- 
clubs 


cessfully to have two women added 


The federation of 


women’s endeavored unsuc- 
to the Wisconsin state board of con- 
trol. 

The Insane—The Indiana legisla- 
ture provided for about five hundred 
and fifty additional patients in the 
state institutions. In lowa a vigor- 
ous discussion is on respecting the 
respective merits of state and county 
care for the The 
state board of corrections and chari- 
ties of Minnesota, after a special in- 
vestigation, recommended the Wis- 


chronic insane. 


consin system of caring for the 
chronic insane, but the legislature 
decided instead to establish two ad- 
ditional state hospitals (making five), 
and appropriated money to begin 
both. Missouri has established a 
fifth insane asylum. 
Children—Indiana passed a strin- 
gent law, regulating the introduction 
of dependent children from other 
states, requiring a bond of 
$10,000 from societies introducing 
such children. The Illinois legis- 


lature passed a comprehensive law 


and 
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to regulate the care of dependent, 
neglected, and delinquent children. 
This law marks a great advance in 
the legislation of Illinois, which has 
hitherto been much behind that of 
other states. The principal features 
of the law are the recognition of the 
family home as the best place for 
the dependent child; the placing of 
child-saving associations under the 
supervision of the state board of 
charities; the direct commitment by 
the courts of children to the care of 
approved societies; the establish- 
ment of the probation system for 
juvenile delinquents; the establish- 
ment of a separate “ children’s court” 
in the city of Chicago; the prohibi- 
tion of confining young children in 
jail, and the prohibition of confine- 
ment of young children in the same 
buildings or yards with adult con- 
victs; the regulation of the placing 
of children in this state by foreign 
corporations. A law was passed pro- 
viding for parental schools in Chi- 
cago; also a law permitting vaca- 
tion schools. Michigan passed a 
law prohibiting unincorporated as- 
sociations from receiving, maintain- 
ing, or placing children. All incor- 
porated care for 
dependent children are placed under 
the supervision of the state board of 
corrections and charities. A law is 
pending providing state care for de- 
fective dependent children. 

The next Ohio legislature will be 
asked to provide for deformed and 
crippled children. The Wisconsin 
home for feeble-minded has 400 in- 
mates, and is already full, with sev- 
eral hundred applications on file. 


societies which 
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About one hundred children attend 
day-schools for the deaf, the state 
paying $150 per year each. Ip 
South Dakota the legislature of 189) 
made an appropriation for a school 
for feeble-minded, also a small ap. 
propriation for a school for the 
blind. In Nebraska an important 
bill was passed to regulate child 
labor, also a truant law. The home 
for the friendless, a private institu. 
tion, largely maintained by state ap. 
propriations, has been turned over 
to the state as a state institution. 
The legislature of Minnesota passed 
a law to regulate the importation of 
dependent children from other states, 
The consent of the state board of 
corrections and charities must be ob- 
tained, and a bond given. Probate 
courts may commit dependent chil. 
dren to the guardianship of volun. 
tary societies approved by the state 
board of corrections and charities. 
Probation officers, nominated by the 
state board of corrections and chari- 
ties and appointed by the district 
judges, are provided in St. Paul 
and Duluth. 

A bill for a colony for feeble- 
minded and epileptics passed one 
house, but its fate was not deter- 
mined. Four Missouri institutions 
receive $12 per month for each de- 
pendent child cared for until three 
years old. 

Miscellaneous Charities — District 
poorhouses may be erected jointly 
by adjacent counties in Minnesota. 
The St. Louis provident association 
has laid the foundation of a $70,000 
building. 

Penology—The Michigan legisla- 
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attend Bure adopted a joint resolution to ture of 1899 established a home for 
le state prohibit contract labor in prisons feeble-minded. A law was passed 
ch. In § and establish the New York system. permitting children to be taken from 
of 1899 J Abill is pending to provide a pen- inhuman parents. A home for chil- 
school § alty for violating the law requiring dren has been established, to keep 
all ap. J separate confinement in jails. The them until they can be adopted. In 
or the fj state reformatory at Green Bay, Wis- Indian territory there is an orphan 
Dortant | consin, opened with six prisoners school in each tribe. The Choctaw 
: child J fom the state prison. A fine cell- nation has a school for orphan girls, 
- home § room is partially completed,and can another for boys, and contracts with 
institu. J now accommodate 104 prisoners. the Atoka baptist academy to care 
ate ap. J The Binder twine plant at the Min- for fifty more. A work for white 
d over § nesota state prison is to be increased orphans has been started at Pryor 
tution. § fifty per cent. It is run on state ac- creek. 


passed § count, and is very popular in the The Insane—A bill to reorganize 
tion of § state. the system of managing insane asy- 


states. lums in Oregon failed. Indian ter- 
ard of the In California a bill for a ritory has no insane hospital. 

be ob. Western state board of charities Miscellaneous Charities—A bill to 
robate States. and correction passed both disestablish the state home for the 


t chil. § houses, »ut was rejected by the gov- blind was vetoed by the governor of 


volun. § emor. The Washington state board California. Fourteen thousand dol- 
state § of audit and control, consisting of lars was appropriated to establish a 
rities, } the governor, ex-officio,and five mem- home for adult blind in the state of 
yy the fF bers, manages the two insane hos- Washington. There are no poor- 
chari- J pitals, penitentiary, reform school, houses in the Indian territory. 


istrict J and soldiers’ home. Some tribes make provision for the 
Paul Children — The Montana legisla- poor. 
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American Journal of Sociology. Chicago. 
(May.) Two Weeks in Department 
Stores. (Annie M. MacLean.) 

Profit-Sharing and Co-operation, II. (Paul 
Monroe.) 

Annals of the American Academy. 
phia. (May.) 
Settlement. 
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A Function of the Social 
(Jane Addams.) 
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(W. E. B. DuBois.) (May 18.) 
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Independent. 
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Outlook. New York, Cuban Relief: A Prac. 

tical Plan. (W. W. Howard.) (April 29.) 

The Negro as an _ Industrial Factor, 
(Charles B. Spahr.) (May 6.) 

The Spread of Socialism. (Washington 
Gladden.) (May 13.) 

Railroad Employés as Shareholders, (For- 
rest Crissey.) (May 13.) 

Popular Science Monthly. New York. (May. 
Causes and Prevention of Insanity. 
(Smith Baker.) 

Quarterly Journal ef Economics. Boston. 
(April.) Labor Problems in France. 
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Quarterly Review. London. (April.) The 
Wages and Savings of Working Men. 

Sanitary Journal, Glasgow. (April.) Hous- 
ing of the Labouring Classes. 

Westminster Review. London. (May.) The 
Landlords to Pay Old-Age Pen-ions. 
(W. Chapman Wright.) 
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